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Filitorial, 
(LTIVATION OF THE POPATO. 


gh the columns of the agri- 
ils of the country, one will find 

ise methods of cultivation 
methods of 


that 


than are the 
ion potato ; a crop 


he s to consume, and almost 
« a bit of land tries to raise. 
iro, or before the advent of the 
in this country, the potato was 
most farmers, as the surest crop 

It was often planted on the roughest 
vith four large, tough sods placed 
vm a bill, with a little loose earth 
e to cover the seed The coarsest 
stable manure was used in the hills, 


n this the cuttings were directly 


Che cultivation through the summer 


crudest kind, and yet great crops 
sound potatoes often rewarded 
unfavorable 


and apparently 


tut since the potato has been 
ittacks of the potato rot, and 
ivages of the potato beetle, the 
row potatoes? has become 

1e, and it is because of the 

il uncertainties attending 

o many farmers and others 
branch of farming a_ special 
can now plant an acre of 
fidence that he will be able 
rop of clean, sound potatoes 

not olten met. Ifa hit is made 
ind a good crop harvested, the 
en given to a new variety, a new 


or some method of cuhure, 


new 


hances are more than even that a 
ir’s experience will upset the theo- 

were formed the previous year. 
much de pends upon the character 
n, and in a general way, the char- 


soil has a great influence on the 


it we have made the potato crop | 
tudy during the past few years, is 
say, 
others, we 


what hundreds of others can 
the hundreds of 
ut to grow a definite large 

n area at the market prices, 

it degree of assurance that we 
to meet the engagement at a 
transaction. In this, as in 
takings, we should feel that 
, a higher and a greater 
control the 


best 


Ve can not 
ill select the 
inust grow the crop, if at 


very 


ind as we have, and then after 
the crop all the favorable condi- 
thin our knowledge or power, we 


sccept what we get It may be all we 


have hoped; it may be a mass of filth 
rruption, 
Selection of Soil. 

ttempting to grow the best crop pos- 
would select a deep, sandy loam, 
water could not remain in excess, 
ength of time, and which would en- 

uught fairly well. A heavy loam is 


iworable to potato rot than to a 
ave in exceptional seasons, and a 
ially unfavorable, unless there 


ght amount of rainfall during the 
We would prefer land that 


iltivated more than one year, 
was a good proportion of 
ina partially decayed con- 
st great aim is to prepare to 
effects of dry weather at 
ire making their growth. 

un, in which there is an 
ius, will endure drought 
ther kind of are 
A potato soil must be so 
thein- 


soil we 
will not exbaust 
hanical efforts in making a 
s. Many tons of earth are 
of potato field while the 


ung 


Manures. 
mattered little what kind of 
ised, so that enough was applied 


rowth. And it also mattered 
the planting was done early or 
nes held green until the crop ma- 


ntil killed by the fall. 


tim to use such manures or fertil- 


frost in 


push the crop rapidly in the early 


eason, and furnish material for 


e crop in quality as well as in 


this reason, old, rotten ma- 
wting fertilizers are chosen. 
‘ special manure, potash should 


lor potatoes. But enough ni- 
ure must be applied to ensure 
»wth of vines, for without foli- 
In the 


the starch, which we find at 


in be no crop of tubers. 


ind which gives the crop its 
flat or Hill Culture. 

iust decide as to the choice 
md hill culture, but one thing 

potatoes, to be worth 
grow wholly under ground, 
if 


grow in. In a 


5 


room to 
1nd on wet land, hill culture is 

be preferred, but our seasons 
ry than wet, so that high billing 
he avoided. An objection to 
the danger from heavy showers 
earth from off the growing tu- 
them to turn green in the sun. 


attempted, the seed must be 
soil; the tubers never, as 
er in the earth than the seed is 
if the seed is covered but two 


ants 


( 


I 


must be billed up later, or 
P Wilt be 


forced above the surface, and 


~_ 


» -$2 15 
108 
me Vear, if not paid in advance, 2 465 





Size of Seed. 

No single topic regarding the potato has 

| been more discussed than the size of the 
seed, and experiments without number have 
been made, and reported, but without con- 
verting the farmers to the adoption of any 
particular method to the exclusion of all 
others. If all other conditions could be made 
perfect, we would sooner use single eyes, cut 
with care, from large potatoes, than any 
other form of seed. If the planted seed must 
be depended upon to furnish nutriment for 
the new crop, then the larger the seed the 
better. Large, whole potatoes will make the 
most vigorous plants when they first break 
ground, but if the soil is fertile and mellow, 
so the plant can find soil food in abundance 
as soon as it sends out its roots, the size of 
the potato or cutting will have very little in- 
fluence on the crop. 


In very dry weather, and with a soil as dry 








| as ashes to plant in, or if the seed be dropped 
upon a shovelful of hot, dry, stable manure, 
| but poorly covered, a small piece of potato 
with one or more eyes, would probably dry 
up and die, while a large, whole potato could 
until the conditions of 


support its sprout 


growth became more favorable. Single eyes 
planted at short intervals, and under favor- 
able conditions, will give a crop of better 
average size, than will whole potatoes with 
| their usual crowd of slender vines. The best 
seed to plant is obtained by selecting it at 
| iaging time, choosing from the hills that 
produce the best potatoes. 
variation in the 


must have noticed a great 


| Every one familiar with the potato crop, 
character of the crop from diflerent hills in 
| the same field, some producing many small, 
| inferior tubers, some giving ill shaped ones, 
while other hills produce a good number, of 
fair size, and smooth in shape. In digging 
for seed, dig each hill by itself, and when 
enough are hauled out to select from, go over 
the field and save for seed only from the best 
hills. It this 


quantity will pay for planting separately, for 


only a bushel be selected, 


raising seed for the next year. The same 


process continued year alter year, would 


‘tweed out” the inferior blood from the va- 
riety, and give stock for planting that could 
be depended upon to yield well, and give 


smooth, sizable tubers. Early varieties that 





| yield well, are to be preferred, since the 


quicker the crop matures, the shorter the 


| time for fighting beetles, and the less danger 


from rot. 


names ees 
SHALL WE ABANDON FODDER 
CORN? 

Within the past few years we have been 
seriously considering the. question, whether 
farmers have not carried the raising of corn 
expressly for the fodder, a little further than 
they can well afford. We were among the 
first to adopt the practice of sowing corn for 
fodder, and urged others to follow the exam- 
ple. At first the large southern or western 
dent varieties were planted, because the yield 
was larger than with the common flint corn 
grown in New England for the grain. There 
has been a good deal of pretty warm discus- 
sion over the fodder corn question during the 
past. forty years, different farmers taking 
sides according as each may have been influ- 
enced in his judgment by surrouuding condi- 
tions. Owners of good natural pasture and 
mowing lands have not generally been very 
strong advocates of fodder corn for dairy 
cows in either summer or winter. The advo- 
cates of corn fodder, green or dry, have been 
those farmers whose land is sandy, and tar 
We 
corn fodder for our own stock, 


better adapted to corn than to grass. 
have raised 
because we have found that a larger amount 
of cattle tood can be raised upon an acre by 
the use of corn than if the land were in grass. 
We used to plant or sow corn broadcast or in 
drills trom April to July, and feed it from 
the time it was four feet high till all was con- 
consumed. 

Many have objected to it because of its 
soft, watery natnre, some claiming that cows 
in fair pasture feed would shrink in their 
milk by being ted upon it morning and night. 
We have fed cows upon it, with grain, exclu- 
sively, for many weeks at a time, and obtain- 
ed fair returns in milk and butter, and the 
cows maintained their flesh at the same time 
they were giving a good quantity of milk. 
Under such conditions it was useless for one 
to attemp* to convince us that such food was 
worthless, or as some contended, worse than 
worthless. But we found a great difference 
in the feeding value of different corns grown 
under varying conditions. For a while we 
endeavored to grow chiefly those sweet varie- 
ties that were leafy and with smaller stalks 
than the mammoth dent and sweet varieties. 
The great drawback to the use of green corn 
fodder in summer has been the difficulty of 
keeping it from lodging in midsummer and 
rotting on the ground. Such corn is worth 
To prevent lodging, the 
large sorts must be grown rather thinly, but 


less than half price. 


then they are so coarse that cattle chew them 
with difficulty. Fodder corn is very difficult 
to cure, which prevents its being very exten- 
sively grown for winter use, except when it is 
to be cut and made into ensilage. 

The corn plant, like other forage plants, 
needs to be nearly ripe, to be in its best con- 
If eut while yet very 
green, the juices are far less sweet, and they 
less nutriment than after the 
When 
we were feeding fodder corn, we often noticed 
that the cows fed upon it showed a marked 
preference for corn that had finished grow- 
ing, and they would eat pretty hard stalks 
that were in bloom, or beginning to form 


dition for feeding. 


contain much 


stalks are in the blossoming stage. 


ears, in preference to softer but less mature 
stalks. We that fodder corn 
grown so thickly that no ears could be found, 
did not produce so many more pounds of food 


also found 


per acre than corn grown for its grain, as we, 
with many others, had supposed. In some of 
the experiments made, the field corn grown 
for grain actually weighed, when the corn was 
beginning to glaze, more pounds per acre 
than the same kind of corn grown thickly ex- 
pressly for fodder. Taking all these things 
into account, we came to the conclusion that it 
would pay better to plant more corn for 
yvrain, and less, especially, for fodder. And 
our advice to those dairy farmers who de- 
pend upon corn in part for cattle feeding in 
summer, is to plant freely of common field 
corn for feeding green in summer. Manure 
heavily, and prepare the land thoroughly, 
just as if a yield of a hundred bushels of corn 
was expected per acre in the fall. Such corn 
will produce more weight of green fodder if 
cut when the ears are in the milk than any one 
would believe who had never weighed sam- 
ples. 

We would plant field corn early and late, 
so as to have it in feeding condition as long 
as possible. Perhaps it would be well to use 
two or three varieties, an early sort for the 
first cuttings, and larger kinds for later use. 
After the corn is in bloom it is in condition to 
feed, and the feeding may continue till the 
ears become too hard for the cattle to masti- 
cate. If one will try it with the seales, he will 
find that the corn ear will often weigh about 
the same as the corn stalk after the ear has 
been picked off. Certainly a pound of ear is 
worth as mach to feed as a pound of stalk, 
but a pound of each is better yet. Corn 


to maturity, while corn planted thickly and 
cut early, stands poorly in stooks, and very 
rarely cures so that it carn be kept sound for 
winter feeding. 

Since writing the foregoing we have re- 
ceived an account of an experiment made at 
the New Jersey State Experiment Station, de- 
signed to determine the comparative value of 
corn grown for grain and for fodder. The 
Philadelphia Press, under the heading ‘Field 
Corn vs. Ensilage,” has condensed the report 
into the following paragraphs which we quote. 
It will be seen that in this trial the field corn 
is found the more valuable of the two. 


“The first question discussed was the compara- 
tive amount of digestible food, and the result, 
without explaining details, is given in the follow- 
ing table. The fodder corn had been cut, packed 
in a silo and heavily weighted. 


Yield and Value per Acre of 














Digestible 
S | a . 
ie ie a2 |Valu 
| o 2 Ss er 
beg > & = zs ere. 
a me oe o 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Field Corn . 160.2 1139.3 | 385.2 3812.4 | $68. 
705 3626.5 





Fodder Corn 1452.3 413.0 


Total yield of crop per acre: Field corn, 68.3 bushels 
shelled corn, 2.2 tons dried stalks; fodder corn, 14.1 
tons. 


It is evident that, with the single exception of di- 
gestible tibre, the acre in field corn surpassed that 
in fodder corn, both in the quantity and the value 
of the digestible food produced. 

The expense of gathering was also in favor of 
the field corn by at least 14 per cent. After de- 
ducting expenses, the balance to cover rent, cost of 
raising and profit, was $45 50 for the field corn and 
$55 YL for the ensilage. This assumes that the 
stalks are carefully utilized as food. If these are 
wasted and corn meal is regarded as the only val- 
uable product, the balance at once changes to $9 24 
per acre for the ensilage. 

Another question was the amount of plant food 
removed from an acre by each crop, ond the total 
value of the two shows a remarkable agreement. 
The fodder corn, at present prices of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, contained $21 94 worth 
of these materials and the field corn $21 54 worth. 
There would, therefore, be practically no ditference 
in the expense of replacing the plant food removed 
by each crop. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
fodder corn removed 85 pounds of potash, and the 
field corn but 53.5 pounds. 

The actual test of feeding value was a more dif- 
ficultone. A perfect ration cannot be made of 
either meal or dried stalks or ensilage alone. Three 
pounds of digestible preteine and thirteen pounds 
of carbohydrates, including fat, are approximately 
needed every day by dairy animals. Brewers’ 
grains and oil meal were, therefore, added to 
supplement the poverty of proteine in the corn, 
and a well balanced ration was secured. By a 
change of rations every fitteen days, it seemed to 
be proved that there was no difference in value for 
milk production between the carbohydrates, (or 
about 56 to 4 per cent of the digestible food,) 
from corn meal, dried stalks, or corn ensilage. 
That is, these fodders are equal in quality and can 
be exchanged without affecting the yield of milk. 
The fact remains, however, so far as this trial 
could establish it, that in quantity of digestible 
food and expense incurred in gathering and pre- 
serving it, the balance is at present decidedly in 
favor of the field corn.” 


GARDEN NOTES. 





The 
height, and in the anxiety to get the work 


hurry of planting time is now at its 


ahead, there is always the temptation to do 
things carelessly ; especially is this apt to be 
the case in preparing the land for garden 
crops. Once ploughing and harrowing may 
answer well enough for a crop of corn or po- 
tatoes, but to grow good onions or roots of 
any kind, or lettuce or greens, the land must 
is mellow, and this re- 
quires at least twice ploughing, and rolling or 
The best 
preparation for the seed drill, is raking the 
land with steel-toothed rakes after the plough, 
and to do it well, requires four to six men to 
keep the team moving. All lumps and rub- 
bish are raked into the furrow, or broken up 
fine, so that the surface for an inch or two 
deep, is free from any obstruction to the free 
It requires some 


be worked until it 


harrowing between the ploughings. 


passage of the seed sower. 
practice to rake a bed so that the seed drill 
will run well; there should be no unevenness 
or hollow spots, but a level, smooth surface. 
As to the time and depth of sowing seeds, 
do not sow them until the ground is in order, 
and the season warm enough to insure quick 
germination, and early in the season cover 
them very lightly ; later, more deeply, so as to 
prevent drying up. In general, seeds should 
be covered with about their own diameter of 
soil; but late in the season, twice or three 
times as much will do no harm, except with 
very small seeds, like dandelion and parsley, 
which do best when sown quite early, and 
near the surface. 

The hardy seeds should be all sown and 
well up by this time, and now is the time to 
plant sweet corn, beans, cucumbers, melons 
and a second lot of peas, spinach, beets, cab- 
bage and cauliflower for succession. ‘Tomato 
plants and egg plants do not gain much by 
being set out very early—May 25th is about 
the right time near Boston. The same rule 
applies to flowering plants of tender nature, 
like fuchsia and begonia, and coleus; they 
are often set out too early, and if not killed 
outright by a frosty night, will look as if half 
dead with pneumonia or rheumatism after a 
cold rain, until the hot days of June revive 
them. Lima beans thrive well transplanted 
from a frame about June 1st, when they just 
begin to run, using a sheet iron ring and 
spade to move them, as with melons and cu- 
cumbers; the seed is put in about May 10, 
for this purpose. Melons and cucumbers are 
planted under glass at the same time, and 
transplanted in the same way. They will 
ripen about ten or fifteen days earlier than 
when grown in the open air, which sometimes 
saves them from loss by frost in the fall. 

To have a succession of radishes, lettuce, 
peas, &c., fresh through the summer, succes- 
sive sowings of seed should te made every 
ten or fifteen days. Radishes need sandy 
soil, but lettuce and peas late in the season 
do best on good, rich, black land, well ma- 
nured and irrigated in case of drought. 
Cucumbers transplanted early in April un- 
der glass, will generally begin to bear fruit in 
May, and will need abundant watering in dry 
weather; there is hardly a plant grown that 
will bear so much heat, water, and manure as 
the cucumber, and that repays forcing so 
bountifully ; I Lave known twenty-five good 
cucumbers picked at once from a single hill 
in June; the ground was almost covered with 
them. The vegetables in season this month 
are rhubarb, asparagus, radishes, lettuce, 
spinach, dandelions, kale, and winter onions. 
The spinach wintered poorly, and is rather 
short and high priced. 

Try to so arrange your garden as to take 
at least two crops from the whole land; let 
late squashes, melons, turnips or cabbage fol- 
low the early peas, greens and lettuce ; celery 
follows onions, early cabbage or greens, and 
horseradish follows beets or lettuce. A little 
forethought in planting will enable a skilful 
gardener to take a good deal of produce from 
a little land. Ihave seen four crops taken 
from one piece of land in one year, and all 
good ones ; first winter spinach cut early in 
April, and the land immediately heavily ma- 
nured and set with onion sets, which were 
sold in June, and then planted with melons 
from a frame, with celery between the melon 
rows; after harvesting the melons the celery 
was banked up and sold in November. Such 
close planting requires a good deal of care, 
labor and heavy manuring, as well as skill in 
preparing the plants for setting at the right 
time. W. D. Paicericr. 





Trees as Ligurnrnc Conpuctrors.—Mr. 
L. A. Goodman, Secretary of the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society, recommends set- 
ting tall growing trees in the vicinity of build- 
ings, to protect them from lightning. The 
branches of a tree are as so many points con- 


are stiff enough to stand well when put up! ground, and hence the more upright the trees 
in stooks, and they cure well after coming 





grow the better. The Lombard poplar would 
seem to be a good style of tree for planting 
for this purpose, and much better than the 
broad spreading oaks and elms. If tall trees 
near buildings can find a constant supply of 
moisture in the soil in which they grow, they 
will prove all the more perfect as lightning 
protectors. Trees will prove best set on the 
northerly or westerly sides of buildings or in 
the direction from which the showers usually 
travel. 


MAIZE WASTES AS CATTLE FOOD. 





Definition of Terms. 

In the 113th bulletin of the New York Ex- 
periment Station, just issued, Director Stur- 
tevant endeavors to set the agricultural wri- 
ters and readers aright regarding the names 
and character of the by-products of the starch 
and glucose factories. ‘These by-products are 
coming into use quite extensively, especially 
among milk producers, who, through severe 
competition, are driven to the adoption of the 
most economical methods of feeding their dai- 
‘Wet feed” and ‘‘Corn feed” are 
names given to corn which has had the starch 
taken from it, and which 
state, at the factories, to the farmers in the vi- 


ry cows. 
is sold in its wet 
cinity. It is a good food so long as it remains 
fresh and sweet; but like other wet and nitro- 
genous organic materials, it is subject to fer- 
mentation, which develops an acid, and which 
passes to the putrefactive stage, under expo- 
sure to the air at ordinary temperatures. ‘The 
only theoretical objection to this ‘*wet feed’ 
comes from its wetness, which renders its pre- 
servation in a sweet state difficult, and neces- 
sitates much care and frequent renewals. It 
can be used advantageously only by farmers 
who are not very remote from the factories 
where it is produced. 

The following analysis, made at the Station, 
shows the value of the material as feed :— 


Wet Feed 


WStCr escrcceesvnvrse 
Beh cca ss oe. . 
Albuminoid (N. X. 6.25) eet 
Crude fibre . rer . 
Nitrogen.tree extract . . 
Fat (Ether extract)... 





é 18.69 24.30 
. 3.07 2.00 
The composition, calculated as water free, of 
these and corn meal, according to the average 
of five analyses by Johnson, is as below :— 


“Wet Feed” 


water-free. Meal 


Corn 





Ash . 65 1.4 





Albuminoid (N. X. 6.25 20.81 10.02 
oo eae 5.58 1.95 
Nitrogen-free extract . q 82.44 
Fat (Ether extract) .. 12.62 5.63 


4.10 


The Director remarks that ‘‘wet feed” is ve- 
ry rich in albuminoid matter and deficient in 
ash, and that its true province would seem to 
be to supplement other foods, rather than to be 
fed alone, or as a sole dependence. ‘Dry 
feed” is this same ‘‘wet feed” evaporated, to 
reduce the cost of transportation and to ren- 
der it in condition to be kept indefinitely. It 
sometimes has a small portion of gluten. which 
had been removed, added to it. It is yellow, 
flaky, or bran like, sweet and not unpleasant 
to the taste, and being dry, does not take on 
the acid or putrefactive fermentation 

The analyses made at the Station show that 
this feed, as received from the manufacturers, 
is also rich in albuminoids, and should be fed 
as grain, and not to replace hay or the coarser 
fodders. 

‘Gluten meal” is the glutinous portion of 
the starch waste, separated roughly from the 
and whose removal leaves the 


gross waste, 


‘‘wet feed.” It is dried and ground, and ap- 
pears in market in the form of a handsome 
yellow meal, sweet and pleasantly flavored. 
Made into bread at the Houghton Farm, it 
was pronounced very palatable. 

Analyses made at the Station, gave the fol- 
lowing results :— 

From Chicago. From Am. Glu 
Sampled Jan. cose Co. Sam 


2d, 1883. pled Mar. 17, 
1885. 





As Re-| Water As Re-; Water 





ceived. free. |ceived.| free 
Water cccccvce! FB [oe oo] SB]. oo» 
Behe cc ceases 74 -80 56 ot 
Albuminoid(N.X.6.25) 28.08 | 30.25 30.16 | 32.87 
Crude fibre... .. 73 79 2.44 2 66 
Nitrogen-free extract 54.46 58.74 | 63.1% | 57 91 

8.73 9.42 5.16 5.62 


Fat (Ether extract) . 


In this meal, the albuminoid material is in 
still greater proportion, and this necessitates 
still greater care in feeding, in order to pre- 
vent satiety. It compares well with linseed 
meal, though, like other waste products, it 
varies somewhat in composition. ‘The follow- 
ing are analyses of gluten meal, examined at 
the Connecticut and Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Stations :— 








Johnson. Goessmann, 
Conn. Exp. Sta Mass. Exp. Sta. 
teport. Report 
Ash «ee eee ee] 80 6 | .65 
Albuminoid ,...| 35.54 33. 2 | 33.56 
Fibre ..ccces 1.40 67 | 1.20 
Nitrogen-free extr’t) 56.69 | 61.42 59.53 
Vat wesc cee eo el 687 3.63 5.06 








While visiting the milk farm of Mr. E. K. 
Ray, of Franklin, a few weeks since, we found 
him feeding gluten meal, as an experiment, in 
place of cotton seed meal. Many of the cows 
were slow to learn to like it, but those that 
did eat it were giving an increase of milk over 
that made while eating cotton seed meal, and 
with a slight reduction in the cost of produc- 
tion. 





OATS OR BARLEY FOR SEEDING 
WITH GRASS. 





A correspondent in Williamstown, Vt., 
asks which is the better grain to stock down 
land with, oats or barley. He finds that 
seventy bushels of the former can be grown 
as easily as fifty bushels of the latter on the 
the same amount of land, but nearly all the 
members of his local club believe that oats 
draw harder upon the land, and that the hay 
crop is thereby diminished in after years. 
There is no doubt that barley is better to 
seed with than oats, not only because there 
are usually fewer pounds of grain removed 
by the barley than by the oats, but because 
the oats have a much taller and heavier straw, 
which shades the ground, much to the injury 
of the young grass plants. Grass will do 
better sown without any grain, provided the 
land is free from weed seeds, which is rarely 
the case. All kinds of grain are injurious to 
grass, but not more so than crops of weeds 
of the same height and weight, and if one 
must have either, it is better to select the val- 
uable grain than the worthless weeds. Oats 
are furthermore stronger growers than bar- 
ley, and will make a crop on land that is too 
coarse or too cold for barley. Oats are said 
to ‘‘draw” the land very hard, which, as we 
understand the term, simply means that oats 
are hardy, and will do well where more ten- 
der forms of vegetation would fail. 

Millet is another hardy crop that ‘‘draws” 
the land. We like such crops, because they 
are tolerably sure, and easy to produce, and 
the harder they draw the better we like them, 
for they give us something worth working 


brood be abundant, two frames of comb, or founda- 
tion are added. 


draw twice as much from the land as would 
two tons, but we would prefer the double 
quantity every time. In northern New Eng- 
land, where the both 
ends, and shorter than further south, grass 
may often be successfully sown with either 
oats or barley, but even then, the less grain 
the better it will be for the grass. 


seasons are cool at 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
WHAT CROP FOR FORAGE. 

I have about 100 loads of manure to use on 
greensward ploughed last fall. What crop can I 
raise with it to feed to cows and young stock, that 
will give me the most profit? I have about one 
ton of phosphate to use with it. I have sometimes 
thought I would spread on a light coat of manure, 
and 300 pounds of phosphate to the acre and sow 
to Oats, and sometimes | have thought I would 
spread on a good coat of manure, and put the 
same amount of phosphate in the drill, and 
plant fodder corn. I can raise heavy crops of fod- 
der corn, but cannot raise the grain, as my land is 
not good corn land, the seasons being not quite 
long enough for it to mature. Which of these 
ways would be best, and which would produce the 
most and the best fodder? I should expect to get 
about fifty bushels of oats to the acre. Are cats 
cut gre8m as good fodder as good fodder corn? 
Will young stock and dry cows do well on such 
fodder without meal or roots R. 8. D. 

Orange Co., Vt. 
Under the circumstances described, 
we would sow oats as early as convenient, and cut 
Then if 
there is time to get a crop of barley afterwards for 


ReEMARKS.- 
them when in blossom, and cure for hay. 
feeding green in the late fall, we would do so. In this 


State there is no difficulty in 


of forage the 


securing two full 


crops same season, if the proper 


methods are adopted. Corn, either for grain or to 
cut green for fodder, would not be out of the way 
in season for putting in another crop for cutting the 
same year, but winter rye may be sown after corn is 
removed, and will make a crop that will be out of 
the way in the spring in season to grow corn again 
This will give two forage*crops in the same season 
from the same land.j Such farming makes extra 
work, but pays ‘where forage*is in demand. Asa 
rale the more labor there is expended on land, the 
greater will be the profit from its culture, provided 
the labor is expended judiciously. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer 


THE APIARY. 


The Movable Frame Hive. 





With the invention of the movable frame came 
immediately great progress in the art of successful 
bee keeping. The discovery is accredited to the 
Rev. L. L. used it 
apiary as early as 1850, but a work on bees, pub- 


Langstroth, who in his own 
lished in 1842, gives an account of it, or something 
similar to it. Whether invented by Langstroth, or 
by others, the movable frame gave bee culture its 
greatest “lift.” “Tt makes 
Before, they were shut up 
in a tight box, and we were unable to see or know 
what went on inside. 


Says an old bee keeper 
bees more like folks. 
We couldn’t be sociable and 
neighborly, but now, having the movable frame 
hive, we can call any time of day and feel at home.” 
For the benefit of the freshman class in apicul- 
ture, 
transfer the combs from an ordinary box hive to a 


which is growing larger every day, ‘let us 
movable frame hive, and we shall understand more 
what a frame 


called because it is a box, with the 


hive is. A box hive is so 
bottom 
times projecting for an alighting board. 
is divided two parts, sometimes, the 
being for surplus honey, and the lowef, 
two-thirds of the hive, for the brood chamber. 

The comb before us now, was taken frem a hive 
of this kind; it stood in a farmer’s orchard. The 
swarm that occupied it left the parent colony late 
last season. The bees at once furnmisuea wer 
house, and then began to store honey, but frost in- 
terfered, and stopped their supply. After consum- 
ing what little they could gather at that 
time of the vear, they died, and hence their house 
If the hive 
had been undisturbed, a swarm looking for a home 


clearly 
some- 
This box 
upper 
occupying 


into 


honey 
furniture is before us for examination. 


might have found it, and profited, after a thorough 
house cleaning, by the labor of the tardy colony of 
the previous season. It is claimed, however, that 
bees prefer to build their own comb. The workers 
in wax will make receptacies for honey as fast as 
it is brought in. 

But to return to the transferring. The novice 
approaches this work with fear and trembling, for 
formidable 


nerve, 


he imagines that a swarm of bees is a 
force to deal The 
gentleness and dispatch. A single jerky movement 
them, 


with. work requires 


while working over bees angers and often 
causes one or two to make a bee line for the opera- 
tor’s force, and the longer the colony is disturbed 
the longer will be the interruption of its work. 
Bees are arriving continually with honey and pol- 
len, and they find the household in an uproar, and 
the house torn down. 

“Why not imagine this hive we are about to 
asks one of the class 
The hive is in its 
black 


transfer, filled with bees ?” 
Tis 
summer stand, and a strong colony of 


done. The scene changes. 
bees, 
ugly and tyrannical by nature, are in possession. 
With the smoker a few 
into the entrance. This 
alarmed the bee gorges 


puffs of smoke are sent 

alarms them, and when 
himself with honey, and 
is then not in a stinging mood. Waiting two or 
or three minutes, we reverse the hive. If the bot 
tom nailed to the hive, a few strokes of 
the hammer will knock it off. Ou the 
placed a box, or another hive, and by drumming 


board is 
hive is 


on the old hive, and by more smoke, the greater 
part of the bees are driven into the empty box. 
It is a good plan to catch and cage the queen until 
the transfer is made; she will not sting, but may 
bite. The hive is now carried to a room or shed, 
all the windows of which, except one, are darkened. 
The remaining bees in the hive will cluster on this 
window, and may be brushed with a damp wing 
into the new hive, when the combs are trans- 
ferred, or liberated by opening the window. Be- 
fore this window, on a table, we place the hive bot- 
The tools we need are at hand—a saw, 
a hatchet, a carving knife, and other implements 
to be described as we goon. Inthe hive are two 
cross sticks, midway, to support the comb. The 
carving knife is thrust down to free the comb from 
the sides of the hive. If the cross sticks are mor- 
tised into the sides, we saw them off by running 
the saw in the track of the knife. In this hive the 
sticks are nailed from the outside, and the side is 
split with the hatchet. The four walls of the hive 
are soon removed, and the combs are before us, 
bottom side up, each firmly attached to the top 


tom up. 


board, and more or less attached to each other. 
They were built diagonally across the hive, and 
number eleven. Those in the two opposite aisles 
are only two inches wide, while the centre comb 
is about thirteen inches square. and on it and other 
combs near the In the 
new hive, the brood, and in fact all the combs, 
must preserve as nearly as possible, their relative 
positions in the old hive, the brood being in the 
central part of the hive, and in the centre, or a 
little above the centre of the combs. The frame 
we wish to use is twelve inches square. 

What is a frame? A frame is four sticks nailed 
together. ‘The top bar is an inch or more longer 
than the bottom bar, projecting a half inch or more 
on each side. In the new hive is a rabbet on each 
side, and the projecting ends of the top bar rest 
upon them, allowing the body of the frame to hang 
clear by a quarter of an inch or more from the 
hive. The first comb in the old hive is two inches 
wide, and about thirteen inches long. An inch is 
cut from the bottom, the comb is placed in the 
frame, and held in position by small skewers, or 
thorns thrust through the side of the frame into 
The next comb is four inches wide, and 
The three fill the frame, 


centre, is a sealed brood. 


the comb. 
the next is six inches. 


and the three on the opposite side fill another 
frame. In the new hive these will hang on the 
outside. There are now two combs eight inches 


wide, two ten inches, and one thirteen. From the 
last is cut an inch from the side and top, and these 
two strips placed beside a ten-inch comb, just fill 
the frame with one square inch to spare. From 
the inch wide pieces cut from the other combs, we 
obtain enough to fill the ten-inch comb, and partly 
fill one eight-inch comb. 

We have now five frames full, one nearly full, 
and one two-thirds full—seven in all. If there be 
comb from another hive at hand, both unfilled 
frames may be completed, or thé space can be 
filled with foundation. If neither be present, the 
combs are left for the bees to complete. ‘‘Founda- 
tion” is a name given to sheets of beeswax in- 
dented to represent the bases of the cells. If the 
combs be heavy with honey, the skewers may not 
be sufficient to hold them in place. Wire, or twine 
may be used, or thin strips of wood on both sides 
of the comb held together at top and bottom by 
wire. The seven frames are placed in the new 
hive. It will hold nine frames. If honey and 


keep up its fertility. Four tons of hay would 


honey or brood, a division board is placed in the 
hive, and the hive contracted. 
comes stronger, the other two 
added. 


frames may be 
The hive is placed on the old stand, the 


the queen is liberated (after the swarm has en- 
tered,) the glad hum of the colony is heard, and 
the transfer is completed. Immediately the entire 
bee household begin the work of repair and fixture, 
and the next day the combs will be found firmly 
cemented to the frames, when wires, twine, or 
sticks may be removed. The skewers or thorns 
may be leftin. It is necessary that the transfer be 
made as quickly as possible. While it was going 
on, thousands of bees, possibly, returned to the 
stand laden with honey or pollen, and will have no 
place of deposit until the transfer is complete. 
The colony is wholly demoralized until rehived. 
The utility of the frame is apparent at once. 
With the box hive the bees were masters, with the 
frame hive the bee keeper is master. We may 
open the hive as often as desired, take out each 
frame and examine at ou: If a colony 


leisure. 


brood or honey from a strong colony; in brief, 
we may change from one hive to another for any 
purpose whatever, provided the frames in all hiv es 
are the same size, as they ought to be, and must 
be, if the apiarist would reap all there is to reap. 
Many advantages outside the apiary come from 
the framing of combs, and the uniformity of 
frames. We may buy, near or far, brood combs 
and attendant bees, and place them on arrival, in 
the hive, and we may buy frames and hives, and 
“fixtures,” much less than we can make them, un- 
less we are in the business, or overburdened with 
time and lumber, as some bee keepers may be in 
the winter months. 

The hive is a box still, but the box is adapted to 
the requirements of the frame. The best frame, in 
the opinion of the bee keeper, is one he is using. 
Evidently it makes little difference to the bees 
whether the frame be one size or another, although 
those in favor of this or that frame contend to the 
contrary. One bee keeper demanded a frame 114 
by 114; another, 12 by 12; another, 9) by 178; 
another, 10 by 14; another, 19 by 11. The ‘frame 
most in use is the “simplicity,” 94 by 178, outside 
measure. 
be, it is more advantageous, nevertheless, that all 
the frames be of the same size in any single apiary, 
and it is also advantageous to have the 


If the size be unimportant, as it may 


frame 
made like the one in general use. The simplicity 
hive, so called because it is simple, is made of four 
boards nailed together, two having a shoulder on 
which the frames hang. 
tom board,” 


This rests upon a ‘“hot- 
ittached to 


The section, or surplus boxes 
] ’ 


which may, or may not be 
the brood chamber 
are placed over the frames, and a cover surmounts. 
This hive in the flat, in quantity, costs less than a 
dollar, Any one 
acquainted with the use of saw and hammer, can 
make his 


including the ten brood frames. 





own hives. Order first, for $1 or $1.25, 
a hive complete to use as pattern; and yet to buy 
ready made is cheaper. 
Bee Stings. 

The 
bee keeper goes from hive to hive, removes covers, 
admits the light, very unwelcome to the bees, takes 
apart the brood nest, finds the queen, takes her in 


Bees do not sting except in self defente. 


his hand, and carries her away, and nota sting is re- 
If he 
be a farmer, he may run in from the field to hive a 


ceived, and he wears neither veil nor vloves. 


swarm with his arms bare to the elbow, and be 
not stung, and yet thousands of bees fly around 
him, and many alight on his person. But every 
bee keeper is stung more or less, and the stings, for 
the greater part, are the result of the keeper’s care- 
lessness. In hondling a frame, he does not see the 


bee beneath the top bar, and places a finger on 


him. A sting follows asa matter of course. It 
happens sometimes, however, that two or three 
bees, often only one, are determined to sting. In 


opening a hive, a single hee may take a bee line 


for the face, and this bee must be struck down and 


killed. The bee likes plane surfaces. He makes 
slow headway crawling in the grass where the 
blades twist and turn. and anger him. Hens 


While crawling upon the back of a hairy hand, the 
bee is incited to sting. 

The beginner in bee culture should learn at once 
what effect the hee him 
some persons, the bee-poison, and poison it is, of 
the most virulent kind, has very little effect. The 
swelling about the place stung may be covered by 
a three-cent piece. Upon others the effect is differ 
ent. A bee keeper known to the writer, if stung 
on a finger, will be inflicted with an uncomfortable 
to the The 
natural size, and the swelling does not subside for 
It is not exactly painful, but 


sting has upon Upon 


swelling shoulder. arm is twice its 
six or seven days. 
certainly uncomfortable. Hence this bee keeper 
must wear gloves and a veil. 

Some of Western bee keepers delight to tell how 
they discard all covering of face and hand, and 
they say, even, that the man who wears gloves or 
veil is a novice, a person unacquainted with bees. 
They make merry at his expense, and quote their | 
dis- | 





own experience. Let not the beginner be 
turbed. 


ers for twenty-five years, wear veils, 


Men who have been successful bee keep- 


and some- 


times gloves, not because they fear the bees, or ex 
pect them to sting, but to guard against accidents 
against the exploring bee crawling beneath wrist- 
band or collar. In either case, as soon as the bee 
feels the pressure of the clothing he will sting, of 
course, and he would be an unworthy bee if he did 
not. When a 
arm, it is best to be protected. 
who suffered from one sting when they began api- 
culture, are not affected 
dozen. A physician says that if marked swelling 
follow a bee sting, the person’s blood is impure, or 
weak, but this is not the solution, probably. 
Notes 

The hum of the bee is heard in the land. Before 
in southern New England 


single sting doubles the size of an 
Some bee keepers 


now, seriously, by a 


March closed, the bees 
began to carry pollen from willow and cowslip. 
When the warm days in April came, the pollen 
gatherers were greatly increased in number. This 
shows that the queen is laying, and that brood 
In the west and northwest, ac- 
bees has 


raising has begun 
cording to reports, the destruction of 
been very great, and in some cases apiaries large 
last fall are without a single colony. It was a ter- 
rible winter for bees, and the demand for them 
now is unusually large. 

A new bee story has been put into print. As the 
book aims to add to profitable employments, it de- 
serves notice, and this is the tale; A colony of bees 
found an opening in the side of a dwelling house, 
and made their home under the floor. This was 
in August. On the 10th of June in the following 
spring, two hundred pounds of honey and four 
colonies of bees were taken from that dwelling 
house place. As the book is printed in Boston it 
is taken for granted that this bee thrift was in this 
latitude. Before the use of the movable frame a 
swarm of bees was considered worthless if it left 
the parent colony in August. It would be a lively 
swarm that could separate in August, and gather 
honey enough to keep it through the winter. Evi- 
dently the two hundred pounds of honey was not 
collected in the fall. When was it collected? Cer- 
tainly not in the spring before the 10th of June. 
The imagination of some enthusiasts when they 
put pen to paper, becomes like the broncho of the 
plains, very angry and unmanageable. 

May women be successful bee-keepers? They 
may. Several women have become prominent as 
apiculturists, and reaped profits equal to any ob- 
tained by men. The work is delightful, health 
giving, and lucrative if managed properly. 

Gro. A. STOCKWELL. 


For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAV- 
INGS. 





Chickens and Incubators. 
The incubator, or artificial hatching machine is 
likely to cause a revolution in the poultry business. 
Those broilers which are first brought into market 
are always sought for at high prices. If a few 
could control the market in that direction, immense 
profits would accrue; for such purpose incubators 
would serve an excellent purpose, but alas! there 
is no limit to incubators, and so the the market can 
be flooded with chickens at any :eason of the 
year by the artificial means of incubators. Now 
one of the most desirable points to be attained in 
the poultry business is the production of some 
breed of bens that are perpetual and continuous 
layers. The nataral disposition of hens to sit af- 
ter laying a certain number of eggs, or a litter, 
must be eradicated by breeding, education, or some 
other means, for why should the hen spend her 
time sitting upon a nest of eggs to hatch chickens 
when the work can just as well be artificially done, 
and her time more profitably employed in the le- 
gitimate production of eggs, and in this work she 
need have no fears of interference, since it is very 
doubtful if Yankee ingenuity will ever produce 
eggs by any other than the means produced by na- 
ture. Tbe incubator is a great innovator upon the 
rights of the hen, which no inventor seems bound 
to respect. 
Public Roads. 

The great depth of frost during the past winter 

















nt} 
Mtly more or less injured. 


stalks grown thinly enough to produce ears 


ducting the electricity by the trunk to the 


for, and something to return to the land to 


If the seven frames of comb are not strong in 





will be likely to leave the roads in bad condition. 


As the colony be- | 


bees in the box are shaken ont before the entrance, | 


be weak, we may “build it up” with a comb of 


There is no one matter that requires the attention 
of farmers more than the condition of the roads 
over which they are compelled to travel either for 
business or pleasure. And even at the risk of in 
curring the everlasting displeasure of the inventors 
and makers of road repairing machines, we fee! 
compelled to say that while road scrapers of the 
different kinds will make a road for the time being 
that is pleasant to travel over, the ultimate effect is 
the injury of the roads upon which they 


are used, 


taking them as they exist in country towns and 
with ordinary repairs. In order that the labor of 


manner, and at the same time to make a good 
looking, broad path, the material for repairs is 
taken from the shoulders of the road; that por 
tion which should be kept as a support to the road 
itself, is broken up by the plough and hauled into 
Asa 
consequence in winter when the ground become: 
frozen, the sides being broken up, frost easily pen 
etrates, and the whole road bed is lifted up, and in 
many instances in the spring, as the first frost is 


the centre of the road to aid in its repair. 


coming out, the water from the ditches finds free 


and unobstructed passage under the road, and 
washes the road material The 
make a nice looking road, and do more work 
could be accomplished by means of the ox-shovels, 
as they were called, but the roads do not stand 
nearly as well as when the material was brought 
from the ditches, and the shoulders of the road left 
intact, and as was the case, grassed over. 


away. 
than 





Tobacco a Remedial Agent. 


Gen. Clingman is out with a little brochure on 
tobacco as a remedy, in which it is represented as 
possessing remarkabie curative qualities. Should 


it be found that this weed, which has been looked 


upon with so much disgust by many, 


pOssess¢ 
these valuable medicinal qualities that are accred 
ited to it, it 
cause it is something that is within the reach of all 


will be brought into great favor, be 


and easily obtained. There is hardly a sore, swel- 


ling, or anything of the kind, but that is said to 


have been cured, and even blindness, corns and 


bunions are removed in a single night. 


For the New England Farmer 


FIVE MINUTES TALK ON HEALTH. 





RY D. N PATTERSON, M D 


Milk. 


The advance which has been made in the know! 
edge of physiology, and the science and practice of 
medicine, attaches great to the use of 
milk, not 
properties when administered in illness 

Milk was one of the 


known in olden time. 


importance 
only as a food, but also for its healing 
earliest articles of food 
scriptura 


There are many 


references which indicate that it was largely used 


by all tribes and peoples. Even at the present time 
it is extensively used by the people in the Kast, 
and “it is still offered in hospitality to the passing 
stranger exactly as of old in Abraham’s tent 

Not only is milk one of the oldest articles of food 
known, but it is always the same in all countries 
While meat and eggs, which are nearly or quite as 
commonly used as food, are generally cooked in 
table, milk is 


some form before served upon the 


more often used in its natural state. Says one au- 


thority : “It is nota mere adjunct to cookery, or 
restricted to the use of the young, although it is 
naturally the characteristic food of childhood, both 


this it as regarded as substantial food, adapted 
alike to all ages and classes.” 

The composition of milk varies very much in 
different species, and also at different times. Gen- 
uine milk of the average cow contains 857 parts of 
water, and 143 of solid constituents. Of the latter, 
which are held either in suspension or solution in 
the former, we find that it butter, casein 
or cheesy matter, sugar and extractive matter con 
and earth 


contains 


sisting of various mineral substances 


salts. In other words, itis a product or compli- 


eated exchange ano ntermixing of from thirty to 


sixty pounds of vegetable food which the cow 
daily consumes in order to produce from three to 
five gallons of milk. It 
the most 
the millions of people « 


both for drinking and culinary 


will be apparent to even 


casual observer, that in order to supply 


f any country with milk 


purposes alone, to 








say nothing of the immense quantities which are 
used in making butter and cheese, a vast amount ot 
money must be expended, and much study and ex- 
perience required in order to produce the best re 
sults in all its various departments. 

It is our privilege in these articles to take up a 
line of thought that perhaps is not discussed on the 
farm and in agricultural journals as often as are 
some others. In this paper we propose to speak of 
the absorbent properties of milk. 

It is owing to the fact that milk so easily ab- 
sorbs the odor or infection of anything with which 
in close contact, that this most valuable 
into dis- 


it comes 


article of food has often been brought 
Like some people, it is known by the 
Not only must the stock from 


the food 


repute. 
company it keeps. 
which the milk is obtained be good, and 
proper both in kind and quantity in order to get 
good milk, but the right care must be taken of it 
alter itis produced. This care consists first in pro 
viding proper receptacles to hold it, and second a 
proper place for the milk cans, pans, pails, &c., to 
be kept. It may be laid as a rule, which 
never should be violated, not to use milk 
for any other purpose than that for which they 
were designed. 
ing milk should be kept scrupulously clean; tin 
and earthen dishes should be washed every day in 
boiling water and thoroughly dried. 

But it is in the storage of milk that additional 
care must be taken. that this 
careful attention, but it more than repays for the 
labor expended. The main thing to be remembered 
is to keep milk by itself. 
should it be placed in the cellar near to vegetables, 
or in close proximity to roots and herbs. Milk 
will absorb emanations from any or all of these 
substances, as quickly as blotting paper will take 
up the ink spilt upon the table. 
time it is customary for many farmers to place 
their milk in the well to keep it cool. Now 
is the well located, and what is the condition of the 
These are important questions, to 


down 


utensils 


Also all receptacles used for hold 


{tis true involves 


Under no consideration 


In the summer 
where 


water in it? 
which the health of your own and any other fami 
lies who may use the milk demand attention. 

In many of the country homes throughout the 
rural districts of this country, will be found a cup- 
board in one corner of the kitchen where the milk 
is usually kept. As the kitchen is often the “‘liv- 
ing room” of the family, especially in winter, we 


repairs may be expended in the most economical | 


machines 


from its simple and nutritive qualities, but beyond | 


them, but I soon began to 
| trick they have of 


| succession, and then for 


arn that itis a 


dome we several vears in 


is Nanny more years 

they will do very poorly, being small and 

seabby, and very poor in flavor. At s‘ill an 

| other time it was the Roxbury Russets that 
| were in favor 

| I have learned by sad experience of forty 


years, the fact that many varieties of apples 
will give a good crop of nice, perfect, good 


avored fruit only in occasional years, often 
My Baldwin trees have the habit 


lar apart. 
2 portion of them, of bearing even years, and 
others in odd years, and all the while they 


had been giving me good crops of nice fruit 
that was sought for in the market, very seldom 





tailing of good profit. After trying several 
other varieties, both new and old, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is a hard mat- 
ter to beat or even equal the Baldwin in every 
respect, and I can raise two barrels of them 
fit for market, easier than I car e of any 
other variety, one year with another. It my 
trees had all been Baldwins it would have 
made more than $1000 difference with me for 
| the last year, and it has been so almost every 
| yea It is hardy enough to succeeed on sut- 
| ficiently elevated locations if grafted in th 
| top, grows fruit to perfection oftener than 
any other winter variety I can raise, and is 
} dec idedly the apple called for for shipping 
| All others too often grow poorly, bein; 
| scabby, imperfect and ill flavored, ai Any 


well ripened skin, will not kee p well 


MEDICINE AS PRACTISED BY 
ANIMALS. 


ba that does not have a smooth 


Mr. G. Delaunay, in a recent mimuca 
| tion to the Biological Society, observed that 
medicine, as practised by animals s thoro 
ughly empirical; but the same maj saul 
| of that practised by inferior human ra 

| in oth r words, by the majority of ¢ man 
| species Animals instinctively choose such 
food as is best suited to them \ large num 


ber wash themselves and bathe, as elephants 
stags, birds, ants In fact, man may take a 
lesson in hygiene from the lower animals 
Animals get rid of the parasites it 
| dust, mud clay, ete Those ter from 
| fever restrict their diet, kee; let eek 
dark and airy places, drink wate ind some- 
times plunge into it. When a dog has lost its 
appetite it eats that species of rass known 
as dog's grass ien dent), which acts as an 
emetic and purgative (‘ats also eat grass 
Sheep and cows, when ill, seek t certain 
| herbs An animal suffering from chroni 
rheumatism always keeps as far as possible in 
the sun The warrior-ants have re gularly 
orginized ambulances Latreille cut the an 
tenne of the ant, and other ants came and 
covered the wounded part with a transparent 
tlued secreted from their mout t a chim 
panzee be wounded, it stops the bleeding by 


s ( t nd Ir ' 
its hand on the we , or dressing it 


| plac ing 






| with leaves and grass When an animal has 
a wounded leg or arm hanging on, it com 

| pletes the amputation by means of its teeth 

\ dog, on being stung in the muzzle by l 

| viper, was observed to plunge its head rm 

| peatedly for several days into ranning water 

| This animal eventually recovered A sporting 

| dog was run over by a irriage. During 

| three weeks in winter it remained lying in a 

| brook, where its food was taken to it This 
animal recovered A terrier hu 

| eye It remained lying under a 

| avoiding light and heat, although 


} ually kept close to the fire It 


general treatment, rest, and abstinence from 
| food The local treatment consisted in lick 
| ing the upper surface of the paw, which it ap 
plied to the wounded eye, again licking the 
} paw when it became dry Animals suffering 


from traumatic fever treat themselves by the 
contineed applicati mn of cold. which M. Del- 


aunay Cutlip. "ees to be more certain than any 
of the other methods imwiqw, of theese im. 
teresting facts, we are, he thinks forced to 


admit that hygiene and therapeutics, as 


prac 





| tised by animals, may, in the interest of 
psychology, be studied with advantage He 
could go even further, and say that veterinary 


medicine, and perhaps human medicine, could 


gather from them useful indications, precisely 
because they are prompted by instinct, w hic! 
are eflicacious in the prese rvation or restora 


health The Veterinary Journa 


tion of 


(London 


RAISING MUTTON. 


Many of our farmers have gone out of sheep 
raising, and not nearly the number of sheep 
are now kept that there were a few years ago 
The reason given for thus reducing the flocks 
is that wool is so cheap that it does not pay 
to keep sheep. But, that wool is 
low priced, sheep busbandry is more profita- 
ble now than when wool brought from thirty 
to thirty-five cents a pound, from the fact that 
mand for 


granting 


mutton is so much dearer, and the de 
fat sheep greater. In relation to the 
of the wool is only about one 

eighth; so the great object in kee ping sheep 
should be rather for the price of the meat than 
the wool. Mutton is fully two or three cents 
a pound higher now than when farmers sold 
their wool at a high figure better 
net profit than the difference in the price of 
wool then and now would make ; so that thos« 


weight 


carcase, the 


result, a 


who own sheep at the present time have prop 
erty worth more than ever before. ‘Then, 
again, what a price will be given for early 


lambs, and how eagerly they are sought after, 
both by shippers and butchers With atten 
tion to breeding and proper winter quarters 
for the ewes, early lambs may be 
market 


easily raised 
and got ready for when lamb com 
mands the highest price. 

With such inducements for profitable 
seems strange that farmers should 


shee iu 
raising, it 
persist in discouraging this branch of stock 
raising, be cause wool happe ns to be che ap 
A butcher, doing a large wholesale business, 
assured us recently that he never found sheep 
and lambs so scarce as now, and a large area 
of country has to be travelled over before a 
suitable lot can be gathered together 
ment. 

A flock of she« p should double themselves 
year, and the will sell for 
quite as much as the sheep cost in the first 


for ship- 


1 ] ] 
each early lamb 


place, thus leaving the parent stock and wool 








ask the question in all seriousness, is that the best 
place to keep the milk? Think for a moment of 
the cooking, washing, ironing and other uses for 
which the kitchen is pat, to say nothing of its use 
as the farmer’s smoking room. Certainly such a 
place is not fit to keep milk in. 

Another important matter is the keeping of milk 
in the sick room. Never should any considerable 
quantity be allowed to stand in the sick room of a 
patient who is using milk—and it is often better 
than medicine—let a glass of it be placed ona 
small table within reach of the 
nurse, but certainly once every hour change the 


easy patient or 


milk and the tumbler. Do not fill up the same 
tumbler until it has been thoroughly washed 
That infectious diseases bave often been carried 


through the medium of milk is a question settled 
beyond doubt. Fortunately we have 
against such further repetition of this kind. It is | 
found in boiling the milk. A standard medical au- 

thority has stated “that none of the organisms to 
which the infectious diseases are due can possibly 


a remedy 








to the good In fact, sheep breeding 1s one 
of the best paying branches of mixed farming, 
especially in this country, with its dry chi 
mate and rich pastures. There is no country 
in the world where sheep thrive so well, are 
so free from disease, and attain such pertec- 
tion, as in Canada Phose farmers who are 


neglecting this important industry are stand- 
ing in their own light, and those who have 
kept up their flocks, by careful breeding, have 
well as during the past few 


Rural f anadian 


never cone 8&0 
years 


FEEDING CORN TO HORSES. 


of the farm horse, as it is 
doing any sort of 


Corn is the bane 
horse 
because of not be ing sufliciently 


also of the other 
work, not 
nutritious, but because it makes too much fat 
and not enough muscle. The borse’s muscle 
wears away by work as metal wears away by 
friction. Fat wears away under exercise, 
but its disappearance in 
power for either drait or speed On the 
other hand, well-nourished and vigorously- 


nowise lessens the 





withstand the temperature of boiling milk.” Let 
us then by every possible care and caution give 
heed to the obtaining and preservation of good | 
pure and fresh milk. 


Selections. | 
"MISTAKES IN FRUIT CULTURE. | 








Mr. P. Whittier, one of Maine's largest or- 
chardists, gives in the Lewiston Journal some 
of his experience in selecting varieties of ap- 
His experience with the 


ples for market. 
Gold 


Baldwir is similar to that of Mr. T. S 


of Connecticut. Mr. Whittier says: 


‘*As the Baldwin was quite generally raised | 
for the market, and I did not consider it all | 
that could be desired in some respects, I com- | 
menced with a determination to get something | 
better, so I had an old orchard grafted with 
quite an extensive variety, on trial, which 
came into bearing before many of miy young | 
trees were large enough to graft. I was then | 
ignorant of the different varieties and the in- | 
eenees that operate on them to grow good 
or poor fruit. Well, one year my R. I. green- | 
ings did extra well, the trees were loaded 
with red cheeked, large, smooth, good flavor- 
ed fruit, that kept extra well into winter, 
and the next spring I grafted a large lot of 
young trees to that variety. At another time | 
the Northern Spy gave me a splendid crop of | 
very nice fruit, os then I grafted largely of | 


| 


| wise 


exercised muscles, without a deposit of fat 
to keep them company, are much more effi 
cient for any purpose for which the horse is 
kept, than when there isa load of fat to be 
carried The trainer acts upon this proposi 
tion, and works the fat off, experience having 
shown that the muscles, trained down by ex 
ercise until fat accumulations are 
fattening foods being mainly abstained from 
- gives the best results im the case of a 
The same rule will hold 


removed 


speedy horse good 
with the work horse, though modified by the 
degree in which the movements of the latter 
are slower than those of the former. It the 
farmer has only corn for feed, then he will be 
if he make corn, or the 
greater part of it, buying oats instead. Ii 
corn be used in whole or in part, the eflect 
should be carefully noted as to the extent to 
which fermentation sets in, meeting this by 


sale of his 


use of salt and ashes, at once lessening the 
amount of corn fed. It will be found that 
horses fed upon corn will eat earth when 


allowed access to it, as, to a degree, this 
neutralizes the acid generated in the stomach, 
and gives relief. Corn may be rated as the 
natural food for fattening stock —such as are 
fed for their flesh. All kinds of fattening 


| stock are made ripe on corn, with the addi- 


tion of an allowance of course feed or fodder. 
Ripeness in the horse is a very different 
thing from ripeness in the fatted steer, fur in 
the one case it means full vigor of muscle 
with an absence of fat, and in the other an 
abundance of fat, no matter how much; and 
as to the muscle, no matter how inefficient 
for work.— Chicago Live-Stock Journal. 
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BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
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BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, MAY 9 1885. 


The National League for the Suppression 
of the Liquor Traffic, will hold a mass meet- 
ing at Tremont Temple in this city, on Mon- 


day next. 


There is a good deal of interesting matter 
in the supplement in this week's Farmer, and 
among the rest, the two large advertisements 
will repay the careful attention of every read- 
er who has fertilizers or farming tools to buy, 
and the extra sheet will be well worthy of 
preservation for reference on this account if 


on no other. 


The poet says, ‘It is not always May,” 
and considering the weather with which the 
month of May opened, there is great reason 
to rejoice that the poet told the truth. Fif- 
teen inches of snow in central Maine, with 
drifts four feet deep onthe second day of 
May, is not a common occurrence, but we in 
New England did not get the whole of the 
exceptional weather, even Virginia and North 
Carolina being visited with a snow storm, 
and a frost which did considerable damage to 
the fruit and other crops, destroying the cot- 
ton and corn, and growing vegetables, so that 


they will have to be planted over again. 


Vermont celebrated her first ‘‘Arbor Day” 


on the Ist instant, and in very many towns 


and villages, schools and shops were shut, 


and everybody turned to tree planting, per- 
haps, afier all, a little prematurely, as the 
weather has turned out, the trees in some 
sections waking up the next morning to find 
their roots covered with snow. May day was 


also observed as arbor day in some parts of 


New Hampshire, principally in places where 
r Village Improvement 


there are Granges « 


Societies. The observance next year will 


doubtless be 


the Eastern States. 


The legislative Committee on Agriculture 
has reported a bill providing for an appropri- 
ation of $5000 annually for the maintenance 
of the State Experiment Station at the Agri- 
cultural College. This is in addition to the 
$5000 annually appropriated by the act es- 
tablishing the station. ‘The bill ought to pass 
without a dissenting voice. The Massachu- 
setts Experiment Station has done some very 
good work, and to the great benefit of the ag- 
ricultural community, which would not now 
willingly dispense with it, but it has been 
hampered by lack of funds and insufficiency 
of resources, to a degree that has only been 
surmounted by the enthusiasm of Prof. Goess- 
man and his assistants, whose services have 
received but scanty pecuniary reward. The 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts can afford 


to support a well-equipped and well-manned 
experiment station, and if she does not, the 
farmers, who are to benefit the most directly 


by it, will be to blame. 


Probably no one would suspect the Com- | 
mittee on Agriculture of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, of a tendency to humor, but Sen- 


ate Document No. 209, reported by that 
Committee, is as full of unpremeditated and 
unconscious humor, as an egg is of meat. 
Here is a specimen : 

“Sect. 10. It shall be unlawful to wilfully 
take or kill any pinnated grouse, commonly 
called prairie chicken or heath hen, unless 
upon ground owned by him, and, unless 
placed thereon by the owner, shall be pun- 
ished by fine of twenty dollars for every such 
bird.” 

Even Mr. Toodles, at his drunkest, was 
never more wildly maundering or more de- 
liciously inconsequential. The imagination 
is fairly appalled at the ability of the Com- 

tee oe + genie te eanddle the syntay 
of the English language. Section 10 ought 
to be introduced into the schools and col- 
leges, as an exercise in parsing, and the pupil 
who could extricate the English grammar 
from the horrible mess into which the commit- 
tee have plunged it, should be entitled to 
graduate Summa cum laude. 


CHEESE IN NEW YORK. 


has passed a further law for the protection of 


legitimate cheese manufacturers against the 
competition of ‘‘skim” or ‘‘half-skim” goods. 
It authorizes and directs the State Dairy 
Commissioner to procure and issue to the 
cheese manufactories of the State a uniform 
stencil brand bearing a suitable device or 
motto, and the words ‘‘New York State full 
cream cheese.” Every brand issued shall be 
upon the outside of the cheese and also upon 
the package containing the same, and shall 
bear a different number for each separate 
manufactory, and the commissioner shall keep 
a book in which shall be registered the name, 
location and number of each manufactory 
using the said brand, and the name or names 
of the persons at each manufactory authorized 
to use the same. It will be unlawful to use 
or permit such stencil brand to be used upon 
any other than full cream cheese or packages 
containing the same. Whoever violates the 
provisions of this section is guilty of misde- 
meanor, and for each and every cheese or 
package so falsely branded shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than twenty-five or more 
than fifty dollars, or imprisonment of not less 
than fifteen or more than thirty days. 

Manufacturers of cheese are not, of course, 
obliged to apply for or to use these brands, 
but it is obvious that the non-appearance of 
the mark upon any lot of cheese offered for 
sale, will be, in itself, a suspicious circum- 
stance, and lead the buyer to think that the 
cheese is not marked ‘‘full cream,” because 
it can not be; while the appearance of the 
State brand, will be an official guaranty of 
the excellence of the article, so far as it goes. 
It is not the lard cheese, so-called, that will 
be affected by the new law, but the product 
made from milk which has been robbed of its 
cream. 

The State brand, however, can not insure 
the quality of the cheese any further than to 
warrant that it is made of whole milk, and 
this, according to Professor L. B. Arnold, 
is not quite enough. He says that the New 
York State cheese makers have got a worse 
reputation for skimming than they really de- 
serve, owing to faults in the manufacture, 
producing a quality of cheese which looks 
like skim.\ The cheese ‘is faulty, ‘but the 
fault lies nothso much in skimming as in the 
mode of making, and is occasiened in the 
first place, by the use of sour and stale whey 
in the preparation of the rennet, and in the 
second place, from allowing the curd to re- 
main in the whey until the latter becomes dis- 
tinctly sour, and then hurrying the curd into 
press too soon. The effect of this treatment 
is to make a hard, dry, sour cheese, and one 
which, from being slow to cure, remains a 
long time curdy and insoluble, giving it the 
appearance, and even the quality of veritable 
skims.” Such a cheese would be beyond the 
redeeming influence of even the State’s offi- 


cial endorsement. 





THE CATTLE QUARANTINE, 

Commissioner Colman has reported to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the quaran- 
tine station will have to be removed from 
Waltham before long, but he is not at all con- 
vinced that it should go to Littleton. He 
thinks that no make-shift arrangements should 
be made, but that when the station is re-es- 
tablished it should be for a permanency ; at 
the sare time he is not understood to be 
much in favor of a location close upon the 
sea-shore, on account of the difficulty of ac- 
climating cattle under such circumstances 
He will soon visit Boston again, and examine 
several spots wnich have been suggested, all 
of which are as near or nearer to the city 
than the present grounds at Waltham ; in the 
meantime the matter will remain as it is, and 
the sheds now left standing at Waltham will 
be used as far as they shall prove to be 
sufficient for importations now on the way, or 


soon to start; while nothing further will be 
done in the way of preparing the grounds at 
Littleton, or setting up the sheds which have 
already been transported thither. It is the 
prevailing opinion among such cattle import- 
ers as we have talked with, that the Commis- 
sioner considers the plan of placing a quaran- 
tine 30 miles inland entirely out of the question, 
and that when the station is removed it will 
be to some place where the danger of the in- 
troduction of disease will be reduced to the 
minimum, rather than immmensely increased. 





CROP REPORTS. 

‘lhe Chicago correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, under date of 
April 28, says Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 21 and 22, were beautiful spring days— 
in fact, summer days. They were followed 
by heavy rains, extending over the far North- 
west, and for the last four days the ground, 
both in the spring wheat and corn districts, 
has been so wet that farm work has been sus- 
pended. A break in the weather such as we 
are now passing through is, to say the least, 
very unfavorable, and has a tendency to com- 
plicate the general situation. Practically the 
Ist of May is here. What have we to show 
for it, and what are our general crop pros- 
pects? We have one of the poorest crop 
prospects for winter wheat the country ever 
saw. One of our large agricultural imple- 
ment men says he thinks the crop damage has 
been underestimated rather than overestima- 
ted. There is one thing very certain, and 
that is, that there bas been no general or 
marked improvement in the winter wheat out- 
look during the month of April. We have 
had lots of rain, and if the wheat had been on 
the ground, it would have showed some life 
by this time. 

The spring wheat situation is today practi- 





much more general, through all 


cally in this shape: Nebraska sowed early ; 
dry weather followed; acreage largely de- 
creased. Recent rains have given the seed a 
good start. In Iowa, seeding has progressed 
very favorably, but there are no indications 
which point to any increase in the acreage. 
In Minnesota and Dakota, the spring, until 
within the last eight or ten days, has been dry 
and seeding a little late, but the recent rains 
put the ground in excellent shape. Wiscon- 
sin has made as yet but little progress with 




















secding. So far, the present week has been 
wet and cold and very little farm work is be- 


ing done. The acreage of flax has been in- | 
| creased very largely. Oats promise to exceed 
| the acreage of any former crop. The pros- 
| pect now is that with the failure of winter 
| wheat crop and the present situation in the 


spring wheat belt, the country is likely to 


gather the most diversified grain crop that has | 


ever been harvested. ‘This is likely to be the 
case particularly in the spring wheat belt. 
The wet condition of the lands in the corn 
belt has, west of the Missouri, made corn 


plowing and planting at least three weeks 
late. Very little land has as yet been pre- | 
| pared in Illinois and Iowa for corn. While 
| at this juncture we are in good shape, a con- 
tinuance of the present weather would give us 
alate planting—and this is a situation which | 
is not to be desired. We have then, to-day, | 
a poor winter wheat outlook, a spring wheat | 


crop not all seeded, a prospect of an unusually 


large acreage of oats and corn, and so far, a | 


very late, cold and wet spring. 





THE TRESPASS LAW. 
The Massachusetts House of Representa- 


| tives has reconsidered its action with regard | 


to the bill to enable persons to arrest and for- 
cibly detain trespassers on their grounds, and 
has at length passed the measure. It is really 


| the fruit growers in the vicinity of the large 
| towns and cities who suffer the most from acts 
of trespass, their oreberde, nurserfes and .gar 
'dens being over-run by hoodlums from the 


city, every Sunday from the first appearance 


of apple blossoms in the spring, till the snow | Soils and the Growth of Plants, by Prof. Levi 
begins to fly, so that very many of our subur- | 


ban residents have been driven to abandon al- 
vogether the attempt tO raise fruits or tloweérs- 
When living in the suburbs, a few years ago, 


berry beds and cherry trees and grape vines | 
and flower garden, the crowds of little ruffians 


who used to come out from the city in such 


| crowds, on that one day of the week, that the 
| horse railroad company used to run twice as 
many cars as on week days. Every grape | 

mn . . r | - 7 

rhe Legislature of the State of New York | y emp 


vine and fruit tree in the neighborhood was 
systematically ravaged, unless the owner of 
the premises was on hand from dawn to bed- 


| time, and even then, if he were alone, or did 


not happen to havea big dog on the premises, 


| the thieves would come in such numbers as to 
| strip and despoil a garden before his very 
| eyes. Apparently some of these little ma- 


rauders have got into the Legislature from 


| the metropolitan districts since they have 


grown up; at least we should judge so from 
some remarks made against the bill in the 
House, by some city representatives, whose 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURE. — Secretary Rus- 
sell’s Report. 

The thirty-seventh annual report of the Secreta- 
ry of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the fifth of the present Secretary, is jnst 
issued from the office of the State Printer. It is 
the largest volume of the five, (559 pages,) but 
none too large considering the character of the ma- 
terial it contains. 

In looking through the history of the past year, 
the Secretary finds that the farmers of the State 
have been well supported. Though the year has 
not been remarkable for the prosperity of farming, 
yet there has been no sign of suffering, discontent, 
or anxiety at the public gatherings, no strikes 
among laborers, nor murmurs of complaint in re- 
gard to hours of labor, or amount of wages. 
Though farmers may not have grown richer, they 


pastures. 


Societies shows improvement over previous years. 


ing at Great Barrington, occupy 260 pages, and in 


tions, and the work they should do. 


State College at Amherst. 











in the Union. 


Under the present arrangement, city Members, 
with no constituency among farmers, control the 
distribution equally with country Members, who 
can rarely meet the demands made upon them by 
the farmers whom they represent. The distribu- 
tion of the Agricultural Reports should be entirely 
free from any political or lobbying influences what- 
ever, and ought to be chiefly under the control of 


the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AGRICULTURE. 


The 13th annual report of the Board of Agricul 
ture of New Hampshire for 1854 has appeared in 
an interesting volume of 440 pages. It was most 
creditably compiled by the Secretary, Hon. James 
O. Adams of Boscawen. The first portion of the 
book contains the skeleton records of the meetings 
of the Board during the past year. The remainder 
of the volume is mostly devoted to the presenta- 
tion of addresses made at the meetings, and of pa- 
pers prepared especially for the work. Among the 
most prominent of these are: A Description of 
the Geological Sections Crossing New Hampshire 
an? Vermont, with two illustrating maps by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Hitchcock; Agricultural Education 
Historically Considered, by Professor C. W. Scott; 
A Barn-floor Lecture, by J. R. Nichols, M. D.; 


Stockbridge; Insects as Friends to Man, by Grant 
Allen; Something About Plants, by Mrs. Martha 
| De M. Gage; Farming Made Attractive, by Rev. 


Justin E. Burbank ; Floods Checked by Re Weed 


ing, by S. W. Powell; The Basis of our Domestic 
we spent almost half the Sundays in the | Economy, by C. Lord; The Genesis of the Merri- 


year watching to drive away from our straw- | mac Valley, by Hon. Samuel D. Lord; The “Bur- 
| ton-Ail,” by the Secretary; Fine-wooled Sheep 
| Husbandry, by Henry F. Pearson; The Potato 
Fungus, by Prof. C. H. Fernald, and Report of Ex- 
perimental Work on the Secretary’s Farm at Bos- 


cawen, by W. O. Smith. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago, IIl., publish 


THE CREST OF THE CONTINENT: A Record of a 


Summer’s Ramble in the Rocky Mountains and Be 
yond. By Ernest Ingersoll. 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll is one of the most charming 
of travelling companions. With the vitality of an 
athlete, and the training of a scientific observer, he 


combines the eye of the artist and the imagination 
of the poet. There is nothing of the guide-book 
maker about him, and perhaps for that very reason 
his books are more helpful to the traveller, whether 


for business or pleasure, than the most of the 


books which are written, ostensibly, for the travel- 
ler’s use. Nothing escapes his observation, the 
wonderful natural scenery of the region through 
which he travels, or the scarcely less wonderful 
works of man, in the form of railways and bridges 


and tunnels, surmounting or going around or under 


names showed that they belonged to that sec- } the most stupendous of obstacles to engineering; 


tion of our population from which the hood- 


lums who used to ravage suburban gardens animals, 


also came. 


ANIMAL Dtsgeases.—The State Commis- 
sioners on Contagious Diseases among Do- 
mestic Animals—Prof. Stockbridge, Dr. E. 
F. Thayer and H. W. Jordan—visited Pitts- 
field again last Friday and examined the in- 
fected swine in that place. There had been 
some question as to the nature of the disease, 
but the commissioners now say that there is 
no doubt as to its being the genuine hog- 
cholera. One herd has lost twenty hogs in 
two weeks, and the rest have been ordered 


| killed. The Commissioners will use all the 


power the law gives them to prevent the fur- 
ther spread of the malady. A cattle distem- 
per is reported to have made its appearance 
in Rockland. Two cows belonging to Ed- 


mund Burke have died. The Selectmen have 


informed the Cattle Commissioners of the fact. 


Dr. Ahern has been appointed to look after 
cattle that give evidence of the disease. The 
symptoms are somewhat confusedly and unin- 
telligibly described as ‘‘a rapid swelling of the 
tongue, which turns black and blue, foam ris- 
ing from the stomach which gradualiy extends 
to the head and crazes the animal, which does 
not long survive.” An examination by com- 
petent authorities will be made if any further 
cases should occur, and the nature and symp- 
toms of the disease stated in a scientific man- 


ner. Until then, there is no cause for alarm. 





Aprit Losses By Firre.—The New York 
Daily Commercial Bulletin estimates the ag- 
gregate loss by fire in the United States and 
Canada during the month of April at $7,- 
750,070. It gives a list compiled from its 
own files of 195 April fires where the re- 
puted loss by each was $10,000 and upward, 
including thirteen fires which destroyed prop- 
erty valued at $1,850,000, or nearly one- 
fourth of the month's fire waste. It says: 
‘*As the usual fire loss in April for ten years 
has been less than $5,000,000, it will be seen 
that this scourge of fire has inflicted itself 
upon the county to a degree that is out of 
proportion to the increased value of proper- 
ty, and is becoming alarming enough to re- 
quire attention from all property owners.” 





Tue New York Strate Fair.—The List 
of Premiums and Regulations for the Forty- 
fifth Annual Exhibition of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, to be held at Al- 
bany Sept. 10th to 16th, is now ready. A 
new and important prize has been added this 
year—a large gold medal for a bull and four 
of his get, in each of the seven important 
breeds—Shorthorns, Devons, Herefords, Ayr- 
shires, Holsteins, Jerseys and (Guernseys. 
All entries, except in the fruit and flower 
classes, close on Monday, Aug. 10th. 





The Right Sort of Testimony. 
pee Bradley's Ph Mass., Dec. 25, a2 
ve w "8 every year 
fifteen years; have also saad etnas Goliiiens, tat 


and fodder I fed ow equal to 363, 





t I 
making $300 in all as the value of the to me. 
W. H. WALKER. 


the habits, dress and homes of the people; the wild 
the flowers, every peculiarity of the 
country is noticed, and described. The author’s 
style is graphic and vivacious, and always good 


| tempered and cheery, and, from his training as a 
| naturalist, his remarks upon the mineralogy or the 


fauna and flora of the region, are always correct 
and intelligent. The book is excellently illus- 
trated, with a map of the Rocky Mountain region, 
and nearly a hundred well drawn views of the 
wonderful scenery of the country. 


From the Century Publishing Company of New 
York, we have received the bound volume of that 
magazine for the first half of the current magazine 
year, comprising the numbers from November to 
April inclusive. The volume, even more than the 
separate numbers as they have appeared from 
month to month, shows the advance which has 
been made in American Magazine literature during 
the past few years, as well as the rapid strides 
which have been made by illustrative art. The 


principal feature of the volume’ is the series of il- 


lustrated war papers, written by some of the lead- 
ing officers on both sides of the great struggle, and 
which, in addition to the interest that they possess 
for the reader of to-day, will form an invaluable 


treasury of information for the future historian. 
This series of papers will be continued in future 
numbers, and will doubtless continue to attract 
new readers to the magazine, which has already al- 
most doubled its circulation within the year. Bat, 
for all the space that is given to these military ar- 
ticles, the rest of the contents of The Century are 
not allowed to fall below their former high stand- 
ard, and in every particular, literary, artistic and 
mechanical, the present volume is fully the equal 
of any of its predecessors. 





A New Reuiciovs Movement. — The 
American Congress of Churches which meets 


at Hartford, Conn., next week, is under the 
general management of a council of twenty- 
five, in which the various churches of this 


country are unoflicially represented by clergy- 
men or laymen, or both. Its object is ‘‘to 
promote Christian union by a free discussion 
of the great religious, social and moral quest- 
ions of the time.” Among the gentlemen in 
this vicinity actively interested in the work, 
are Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, Wm. H. Bald- 
win, Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, Rev. Dr. 
Joseph T. Duryea, Hon. John D. Long, Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Plumb and Rev. Dr. James M. 
Pullman of Lynn. 





Hyper Park Horricutturists.—At the 
annual meeting of the Hyde Park Horticul- 
tural Society, Tuesday evening, the follow- 
ing-named officers were chosen: President, 
Mr. W. C. Eustis; Vice Presidents, Mr. G. 
L. Stocking and Mrs. S. N. Piper; Secreta- 
ry, Dr. J. K. Knight; Treasurer, Mr. A. G. 
Worden; Executive Committe, Colonel J. 
B. Bachelder, Messrs. Robert Bleakie, B. C. 
Vose, Mrs. Andrew Washburn, and Mrs. W. 
C. Eustis. 





Nor Monry Enoven.—Since the return of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to Washing- 
ton, he has found it necessary to furlough sev- 
eral employes of the department, in order to 
bring the expenditures within the balance of 
appropriation which he found on hand when 
he entered upon his duties. 





Do you ever have sharp in the region of 
your heart or any other sym of Heart Dis- 
ase? If so, you can sure relief in Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Reevraror. $1.00 bottle. 
Free pamphlet of F. E. Ingalls, C Mass. 


Sus-Earth Duct ror VENTILATION-—A 
correspondent of the Lewiston Journal pro- 
poses to ventilate and warm his poultry houses 
by the Wilkinson sub-earth plan, which is to 
let in air through an underground pipe laid 
below frost, and several rods long, so that 
air coming in from outside shall be warmed 
in its passage through the warm earth beneath 
the snow and frost of our New Englaud win- 
This is all very fine ‘on paper,” but a 
trench séveral rods long and many feet deep, 
with drain tiles for the air to flow through, 
would cost more in most localities than the 
poultry business would be worth. Mr. Wilk- 
inson spent a great deal of money for other 
people in experimenting with the sub-earth 
method, but with anything but satisfactory 
It cost too much, and then failed to 
accomplish what was expected from it. 
hen house can be kept comfortable, and the 
air pure, by more simple and less expensive 
Cleanliness is the first thing to be 
considered, then a regard to the entrance of 
fresh air and the discharge of that which is 
impure, but in ordinary structures this mat- 
ter will regulate itself if the apartments are 


have held their own, and increased the productive 
capacity of their lands, with the exception of their 


More than a million dollars’ worth of apples 
have been exported to England during the year, 
and Massachusetts has furnished a good propor- 
tion of them. It is believed that in the future, 
however large our apple crop may be, remunera- 
tive prices may be expected. The rigorous inspec- 
tion of milk sold in our cities, by preventing its ex- 
tension by water, has made the past year more 
prosperous to this important industry. The enor- 
mous crops, and consequent low prices of grain at 
the West, have also been of great advantage to the 
milk producers of the State. The annual fairs of 
the State have been unusually successful during 
the past year, and the financial condition of the 





A Century anp A Hair O_p.—Grafton, 
Mass., donned her holiday attire and cele- 
brated her one hundred and fiftieth birthday, 
Wednesday, the 29th ult. 
daughters of this beautiful old town came in 
large numbers to do honor to the place of 
their birth; the invited guests were many, 
and all spent the day in mirth and joy, re- 
calling the memory of those whose courage 
and fortitude laid the foundation of all that is 
now so dear to the 
celebrations that bind us together, keeping 
fresh in our memories what we were in the 
past as an example for us in the future. 
sterling integrity and honesty of purpose dis- 
played by those early fathers of New Eng- 
land, can not be laid aside even at this day. 


The transactions of the Board at the winter meet- 


clude J. W. Pierce’s paper on ‘Water in Agricul- 
ture,” Dr. J. H. Barnes’ lecture on the “Utilization 
of Sewage,” Prof. D. P. Penhallow’s paper on 
“Diseases of Plants,” Hon. J. 8S. Grinnell’s discus- 
sion of “Some of the Hinderances to Successful 
Farming ;” a paper on “Abortion,” by Dr. F. 5. 
Billings, one on ‘‘Forest Tree Planting,” by A. P. 
Slade, Mr. T. S. Gold’s paper on “Pastures and 
Pasturing,” Mr. W. R. Sessions’ on “Short-horned 
Cattle,” A. W. Cheever’s on “Stock Husbandry,” 
and Mr. A. C. Hawkins’ on “Poultry and Eggs.” 
A liberal report is also given, of the discussions 
which followed the lectures and papers. Dr. 
Sturtevant, by the way, giving the meeting a talk 
on selecting seed corn, and upon Experiment Sta- 





Tue Horsrers Breepers.—A_ meeting 
of the Holstein Breeders’ Association will be 
held at the Genesee Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, May 26th, at ten o'clock A. M., 
to act upon the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to confer with a like committee of the 
Dutch Friesian Lerd-Book Association, in re- 
gard to a union of the two; the subjects of 
the number of inspectors necessary to exam- 
ine imported cattle, and fees for registry of 
same, will be considered. 
that a two-thirds vote of all the members be 
had, in order to transact business, it is urged 
that every member be present. 
Wales, Jr., Sec., lowa City, Iowa. 


The increased size of the volume is largely due 
to the extended report of the Inspector of fertiliz- 
ers, and Experiment Station work under Dr. 
Goessmann, over 200 pages being devoted to these 
departments. Seventy-two different brands of fer- 
tilizers have their composition and valuation given 
in detail, occupying alone nearly forty pages. ‘The 
reports upon feeding experiments will be found 
worthy of careful study by all who have the care 
of animals. The experiments in the use of special 
fertilizers for fruits, begun several years ago by 
Dr. Goessmann and Prof. Maynard, have been 
continued, and with many encouraging results. 
The volume closes with the annual report of the 


As it is necessary 


Taken in all, the volume for 1884 maintains the 
high character for which the Massachuaetts Re- 
ports have been noted for nearly a century. We 
have to regret that the Legislature takes upon itself 
the chief task of distribution, instead of leaving 
this work more to the good judgment of the Secre- 
tary, as is the custom in many of the other States 


Massacuuserts HorticuLruRaL SOCIETY. 
—At the meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society last Saturday, President 
Moore in the Chair, additional prizes to the 
amount of $200 were voted for the coming 
Rose Show, and also a vase worth $200, to 
be held by the person winning during three 
successive years. President Moore, the last 
winner, will not enter as a competitor. 
Rose Skow is to be held on the 
of June, and promises to be one of unsur- 


To Promote AGRICULTURAL EpvucatTion. 
—The Commissioner of Agriculture is pre- 
paring a circular inviting the State Agricul- 
tural Colleges of the conntry to send dele- 
gates to a Convention to be held at Washing- 
ton during the summer to consider the best 
methods of promoting agricultural education. 
One of the topics to be discussed will proba- 
bly be the feasibility of making the farms at- 
| tached to the Colleges the 
| Farms of the Department. 





Wueart wx Dakora.—With the exception 
of a few of the bonanza farms, the wheat is 
Oliver Dalrymple reports 13,- 
000 acres of the Alton farm seeded, and the 
30,000 acres Cass and Cheney farm in. 
Grandin farms have put in about 20,000. 
Renorts from cv<« ry count 
dicate that the acreage will be 10 per cen} less 
than last year, some of the older cultivated 
land being summer fallow, and much of the 
new breaking being put into diversified crops ; 
while stock raising farms are a more impor- 
tant feature than heretofore, and nearly all 
farmers are keeping in the way of cattle, 
hogs, fowls, &c., to supply their own tables, 
and thus are cutting off what has heretofore 
been a source of expense. 


im North Dakota In- 





FRENCH perfumery manufacturers use annually 
no less than 154,000 pounds of orange blossoms, 
13,200 pounds of acacia blossoms, 154,000 pounds 
of rose leaves, 35,200 pounds of jasmine blossoms, 


te The losses by fire in April in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada foot up $7,750,000. 
The average for April for the past ten years 
has been only $5,000,000. 


te The commemoration of the one hun- 


the Episcopal Church in Massachusetts was 
begun on Tuesday in Christ Church on Salem 
street in this city. 


Breacn, Ruptvre ok Hernra.—Cares guaran- 
teed in the worst cases. No knife or truss treat- 
ment. Pamphlet and references, two letter stamps. 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 663 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


been sent to President Cleveland by the Mor- 


sion to investigate the Mormon situation. 


and politics at Water 
cued, 


Ask your druggist. wy 4 10c. Simple to use 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington. 


Russia. 


charges are made equal. 


loss. 


got mad. 


commercial fertilizer law. 


ceed $200,000. 


all other States and ‘Territories. 


there. 


Startling news may soon be expected. 
& D 


quiet. 











22,000 pounds of violets, 8800 pounds of tuberoses 
and a relatively large amount of Spanish lilacs, 
rosemary, mint, lime and lemon blossoms, thyme 








A prerreR famine said to be imminent. 





being nearly the size of filberts. 





average consumption of the world is 22,300 tons, 
most of which comes from Malabar, Lampang, the 
Straits, and other points of the East. During the 
} coming year the available supply will not exceed 
20,500 tons, and may be still further reduced to 
15,000 or 16,000 tons by the Dutch blockade of the 





Coton Your Burrer.—Farmers that try to sell 
white butter are all of the opinion that dairying 
If they would use Wells, Richard- 
son & Co.’s Improved Butter Color, and market 
their butter in perfect condition, they would still 
get good prices, but it will not pay to make any 
but the best in color and quality. 
used by all the leading creameries and dairymen, 
and is sold by druggists and merchants. 





Miscellancous Htems. 


te The State capital of West Virginia has 
been removed from Wheeling to Charleston. 


statue of Salmon 








te An unfinished 
Chase, by the late Clark Mills, has just been 
sold at auction at Washington, as old metal. 


t& The governor of New York has signed 
the Niagara. Park bill, which appropriates 


te Sixty-eight of the Oklahoma boomers 
have been indicted for engaging in a rebellion 
against the government. 

te The cider mill of Warren Morse at 
Holliston, was burned Saturday night. 


te About one thousand employes of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway Company 


te The farm buildings of Cyrus Tupper 
in Stark, Me., were burned Friday night, 
with five tons of hay and fifteen bushels of 


Castana, ¥ b 


t= The celebration of the national holiday | Giton. # » 


commemorating the defeat of the French at 
Puebla in 1862 was successfully carried out 
in the City of Mexico on Tuesday. 


te There was a heavy discharge in the 
Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard last Saturday 
All the force in every department 


te Farmers and 
Wellesley and Needham have inaugurated a 
movement to establish a co-operative cream- 


te The Hydrographic Office at Washing- 
ton is collecting data to prove the efficacy of 
throwing oil upon the water during storms at 


tte The Lackawanna Iron and Coal Com- 
pany’s steel mill at Scranton, Pa., was de- 
stroyed by fire Tuesday. . 
Between 800 and 1000 men are thrown out of 


te A boiler connected with the Tremont 
Hotel, a large building at Galveston, Texas, 
exploded Sunday morning, killin 
sons, injuring several others, a 
the boiler house. 


te News has been received at St. Louis, 
that Maxwell, who murdered Preller in that 
and left his body ina 


city a few weeks 
been arrested at Auck- 


trunk at his hote 
land, New Zealand. 

te A fire occurred in a tenement house on 
First avenue, New York city, early last Sun- 
day morning, creating a panic among the in- 
mates, eight of whom perished in the flames, 
and 14 were badly injured. 


t=" A serious accident happened last Friday 
evening in the Boston Post n 
nters were at work near the ceil- 
ing fell upon the heads of employes beneath, 
injuring four men, one of them seriously. 


A large and valuable mineral de sit 
bie baa discovered close to Bent Hm ay 
An analysis of the ore 
per cent zinc, $25 to $30 per ton 
silver, and $4 per ton gold. 

(@ Descendents of Rebecca Nourse, who 
as a witch at Salem, July 19, 
1692, have erected a monument over her 
at the old homestead in Danvers Cen- 
It will be dedicated next July. 





near Roanoke, Va. 











Few Prorie Escape the taint of scrofula in | 
the blood. With many it is hereditary; but it 
may also be acquired from want of air or lack of 


exercise, from improper food, or any cause which 


brings about weakness of the body and impurity 
of the blood. The disease is characterized by run- 
ning sores, abscesses, swellings, enlarged joints, 
sore eyes, etc. No medicine has been so success- 
ful in curing scrofula, as Hood's Sarsaparilla. The 
most terrible running sores gradually disappear | 
under the purifying and strengthening influences 
of this great medicine. If you are a sufferer from 


scrofula and desire more evidence as to the won- 


derful success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, send to C. I. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass., for a book containing 


many remarkable cures. 


dredth anniversary of the establishment of 
tled down. 


te A declaration, addressed to the Presi- 


dent and people of the United Staf€s, has | only in small lots. 


104 10h¢ # th. 


mon Elders, setting forth their grievances 


and asking for the appointment of a commis- | country sold higher. 


lished value. 

At Utica, N. Y. on Monday, three thousand boxes 

. . . of cheese were sold at 9@10jc. 

te James Logan, poary in eo Eight hundred boxes consigned. 
oo, N. Y., was, with 

his wife and one child, burned to death by his 

house taking fire Saturday night. Another 


child was fatally burned, and two were res- 


Economy 18 WeaLtH.—No woman really 
ractices economy unless she uses the Diamond 
yes. Many pounds can be saved every year. 


t= Immense quantities of coal are being 
shipped to Cape Town, South Africa, for the 
use of British armed cruisers and men-of- war 
in the event of the Suez Canal being blocked 
on an outbreak of war between England and 





te Cattle shippers from Toronto and the 
West are trying to get modifications in the 
freight rates on cattle from Montreal to Liv- 
erpool. They allege that they will be com- 
pelled to stop exporting by this route, and 
give the preference to Boston unless the 


te Latest despatches from the seat of the 
Canadian rebellion are to the effect that an 
engagement took place on Saturday last be- 
tween a flying column from Battleford and a 
force of 600 Indians under Poundmaker, in 
which the Indians were defeated with severe | 


held higher. 
254@30c ¥ qt. 

Maple Sugar and Syrup. 
continue large and prices have further declined. 
the best quality 74c # tb is an extreme price, and it is 
not easy to sell much at that. 
| market and lots are hard to sell at any reasonable 


te Oscar Meyer, convicted of the murder 
of Herman Krause, attempted suicide in the 
jail at St. Albans, Vt., Thursday night, but 
‘an overdose of poison saved him. While very 
sick and expecting to die, Meyer confessed to 
shooting Krause, but’said he did not do it for | 
money, but because they quarrelled and he 


the supply is fair. 
| higher and in light supply. 

| steady. We quote beef; choice heavy hinds, 1l,a@l2c; | BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
good do at lla@llic; light 10@10}c; good heavy fore 
quarters at 6a@6jc; second quality 5a6e; 
| lW@lic; common to good, ¥al0c # th; 
c; choice heavy Brighton mutton, 9@10c; East, 
; yearlings, 9410c; spring East veal, choice, ya 
fancy, lic; common to good, 648e 





te Secretary Russell of the State Board of 
Agriculture stopped a sale of fertilizers at 
Wayland one day last week, because the firm 
attempting it had no license. This was the 
first case where the Secretary had ever 
stopped a sale of this kind, although he has in 
numerous cases discovered violations of the 


do fresh, 23@25c; 


te The walls of a rickety old soap factory 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., tumbled down last Tues- 
day morning burying many of the workmen 
in the debris. The ruins almost immediately | 
took fire, and it is supposed that at least ten, 
and perhaps more, of the employes were | 
burned to death. The property loss will ex- 


$10D11. 
11 ¥ ton. 


te The Governor of Montana has issued a 
proclamation, the request of the stock com- 
missioners, requiring a quarantine of 90 days 
on cattle from Missouri, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Arkansas, Illinois and Indian | 
Territory, and requiring an inspection from 


| Yellow, ¥ b. .30 @. 35 
White, ¥b . .40@. 55 


Cannel, # ton 10 00 @16 00 
| Anthracite, # 2000 tbs— 
retail, .. .550 @ 600 
cargo, . . »4 26 @ 455 


Mocha, #® . .18 @. 20 
Javag . 22 2 12 G@. 2 
te Last Tuesday, Thomas Patten of West | Maracaibo, . .9)@. 11 
Hampden, Me., while at work on a farm, un- 
earthed a copper kettle containing 197 silver 
coins, two French, two Mexican, and the rest 
Spanish. All but five were over one hundred 
years old. The latest date was 1833. No- 
body is able to explain how the coins came 


Ordinary,. . ». »8§@. 10 
Middling, . . .10;@. 113] 
Fair, 


Sheetings and Shirtings— 
Heavy4-4...74@. 8 
Medinm 44, .6}@. 7 

Drills, brown , .84@. 9 

Print cloths ..23@. 3) 

Cotton Flannels 7 @. 17 

Prints, fancy ..5@. 6} 


te A late Dakota dispatch says that the 
Indians at Fort Thomas have been turned 
loose upon the settlers on the Winnebago 
reservation, and they are destroying property 
with a relentless hand. Much excitement 
prevails, and bloody work will be done soon 
if the agent does not recall the Government 
wards. The sheriff has gone to the front 
with a posse of men. The settlers are well 
armed, and will hold the fort at all hazards. 


| Cod, # qtl— 

Georges . .375 @ 400 
Dry Bank . 200 @ 275 
Nova Scotia3 00 @ 325 


N. Foundl’d.. @ 
Hake ....175 @ 200 
Haddock @ 175 
Pollock 5 @ 250 
Mackerel— 

|} No. 1,¥ bbli8 00 @25 00 

No.2... .1000 @13 00 


te A strike occurred last week among the 
quarrymen at Lemont, IIl., and it became 
necessary to call out the militia to protect 
property. Several of the rioters were arrest- 
ed on Saturday, and on Monday a serious 
collision occurred, the military charging upon 
the rioters with fixed bayonets. Two of the 
mob were killed, and several wounded. Some 
of the soldiers were badly injured by stones 
and other missiles hurled at them by the 
strikers. At last accounts the town was 


No.3 ...625 @ 650 
Alewives . .350 @ 400 
Salmon— 

No. 1,# bb] 12 00 @13 00 
Herring— 

Scaled, ¥ box 12 @. 14 

Pickled, bbl 200 @ 3 00 

Flour and Meal. 
Western sup .350 @ 37 
Common ext .400 @ 425 

| Minnesota . .575 @ 650 

Patents ...575@ 

Roller Flour . 5 25 @ 

St. Louis. . .50 @ 

Ohio&Indiana 5 00 @ 

° + | Michigan . .500 @ 550 | 

te Long Island was visited by a severe rs 4 4 + 

gale last week, and the damage in Suffolk 3 

County alone will amount to many thousands ° 
of dollars. The wind traveled at the rate of 
over thirty-five miles an hour, uprooting trees, 
blowing over frame structures and out-build- 
ings, and lifting the roofs of dwelling houses. 
Ihe damage done to orchards is very great, 


Oat Meal . .5 00 
Rye Flour . .4 25 
| Cory Meal . .255 


probably exceeding $250,000. Hundreds of 
acres of early grain have been ruined by the 
flood. The Long Island farmers will also 
sustain heavy losses to early crops just plant- 
ed. During the day hail fell, intermitting 
with rain, which came in torrents, the stones 


Raisins, layer 280 
Loose Musc 2 40 

Grain. | Grass,” bush— 

Corn, ¥ 56 ths— 5 
Yellow .... 
No. 1 mixed. . 
No. 2 mixed. . ° 
Ungraded . .56 @. 58 
Steamer ,. .59@. 61 


Wheat... .102 @112 
R ae ee 
Barley. ...-75@. % 
Shorts, # ton 17 00 @is 00 | Barley, # bush 
Fine Feed. . 1800 @i9 00 | Rye, winter, bush 
Middlings . . 17 00 @18 00 | Wheat, winter 
Cotton Seed Meal— . 
Wcwt..... @ 160 | Linseed, Am. 
¥ ton. . . 2650 @28 00 
Hay—¥ 2000 bs. 
East.& North.13 00 G21 00 
i Scales—retail. Cassia, ¥ & 
Cloves, . 
Ginger 
M 


At Cit 
Country 
¥ton.. . 1800 @22 00 
Straw, 100 bs 100 @ 175 





The larkets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, May 6, 1885. 


[Corrected weekly by H1LtTon & WoopWARD, No. 


5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 


Poultry and Game ; H. Binp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 


Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, # b— Cheese, ¥. .15 @. 20 
Lump, ++ -25@.50| Sage, ....16@. 18 
Creamery, . .28 @. 30 Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Prime tub,. .25 @. 2 Neufchatel,ea. @. 5 
2d quality,. .18 @. 22 |Eggs,@ doz. .18 @. 20 
common, ..15 @. 18 Cape, ...-2@. & 

Fruits and Berries. 

Apples—¥ pk .30 @. 50 Oranges, ¥ doz 25 @. 50 

Cranberries, qt . @. 25 Pineapple, eaf.37 @. 50 

Lemons, # doz 10 @. 20 |Strawberries, qt 50 @ 175 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, ¥ . 20 @. 30 Prunes, ¥b . .8 
Apples, ¥ bh ..8 @. 12 | Peaches,#b . 30 
es @.- 10 ¥qtcan.. .20 

+ - 18 @. 20 | Ratsins,lay’s ¥h 16 
Dates,#@b ..10@. 15 Valencias, # 10 
Figs, @ i ...15 @. 30 | Shagbarks, # qt 10 
Filberts, vb. 


ESSeES 


SOGeeHeaH HH 


15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng. . 15 20 

Peanuts, 7b .10@. 15 Naples, .... - 20 

Pecans, .. + .14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @. 12 

Vegetables. 

Beans, ¥@ pk . .50 @. 62 # bushel . .75 @ 100 
String, pk .100 @ 150 Ww bbl. ..-.. @200 

Beets, @ pk ... @. 20 sweet, # b @. 6 

Cabbages,ea .10 @. 15 Radishes, ¥ bch 8 @. 10 

Carrots, ® pk .. @. 2% |Sage and Thyme— 

Cucumbers,ea.15 @. 20 | @beh..... @. 6 

Dandelions, pk . @. 40 |Salsify,bch ... @. 10 

Horseradish, . @. 12 |5« uashes— 

Leeks,bech ...6@. 8 arrow,¥?b .@. 3 

Lettuce,# head. @. 8 Hubbard, ®.. @. 3 

Onions, pk ... @. 75 ,Rhubarb,h ... @. 10 
Bermuda, #6 @. % |Spinach,pk ... @. 50 

Peas, split, ¥ qt. @- 10 |Tomatoes,#% . @. 1b 
Green ® pk . . @ 100 |Turnips,@ pk... @. 2 

Potatoes,@ pk . @. #0 

Meats--Fresh. 

Beef, ¥ h— he wd 
Sirloin steak .25 @. 28 | legs, Wh ..10@. 13 
und do.. .15 @. 20| foreqr,#?b .8 @. 10 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 25 | chops,#&b. .17 @. 20 

Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 | Pork, # %— 

Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 Roast & steak 10 @. 12 
Liver. ....8 @. 10 |Suet,¥B....7@. 9 

Haslet, sheep,ea 6 @. 8 |Tallow,#b ..7@. 8 

Lamb— | Veal, hind qr & 17 @. 20 
hind qr,#%®.10@. 13 | foreqr....10@. 15 
foreqr.¥b 8 @. 10 loins, ....165@. 2 

Lard, leaf, ¥?@® 7@. 9 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, »..-9@. 10! 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, ¥ 12 @. 14 Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥% .12 @. 14 Sheep do.¥dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,¥ 10 @. 12 | Pigs’feet, WB . @. 8 

t, vb ..9@. 12 |Sausage,¥% .10@. 15 

Beef, corned,¥ b 9 @. 12 Bologna, ¥ B 12 @. 15 

Smoked,#¥®.20 @. 2 |Tripe,¥® ..8@. 2 


Tongues, ¥% .13 @. 15 
Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, #  . 20 @. 30 | Pigeons, ¥ doz2 50 
Ducks, choice, B20 @. 25 squabs, ¥ pr. 75 
Fowls, # . .10 @. 15 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 
Geese, # i ..15 @. 20 | quarters, ¥ & 10 
Green, #% .18 @. 25 | Turkeys,— 
Grouse, # pr .80 @ 100 choice, VB 2 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


S&S 66606 
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@. 8 
Salt, # kit . 350 @ 450 
6. 10 


es 
¥ eeveese @. 124 
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Fis Fresh. 

Haddock,#?&% ..@. & 
Halibut, @® .. @. 16 
Mackerel,ea . .8 @. 15 

’ - Re 

10 |New Salmon, . @. 75 

0 68) ea... - 3 @. 

8 ,Trout,salmon,#% @. 17 

12 | Brook, ¥b'.50 @. 75 

J p Waitoton, 7 ® -@.V7 


Hides and Skins. 
Calcutta cow, ¥ h— 
Slaughter . .124@. 13 
green .. @. oat Wheat, ¥ B 
Corn, ¥ b 


Deac 

B. Ayres, dry .24 @. 24 

| Rio Grande , .21 @. 22 |Potato,WB... 
| Western, dry . 16 


| Northern— 
Box,#?B ..16 @. 25 | Refined, cube 
Strained, ¥ B16 @. 25 


New Orleans 
Barbadoes. . .24 @. ‘ 
Cienfuegos ..18 @ 23 | 
Porto Rico . 20@. 40 


Linseed, Am. .51 @. 52 
Crude sperm .92 @. 9 
. whale, .55 @. 38 
Refined do. .63 @. 65 
Sperm, winter 1 02 @ 1 05 
Do. bleached! 07 @ 1 10 
Lard, West. Ex 60 @. 62 
Nos.1&2..48 @. 53 
Extra Boston 65 @. 66 


Neatsfoot ¥ gal.60 @. 90 


Old Metal, Rags, Pa- 
per Stock, &c. 


Brass, 7B. . 6@. 
Lead, ¥ B&B ..3@. 3) Fine delaine. 
- 15 |California , . 

3 |Texas.... 
. 4 Canada pulled . 


Cape Good Ho 


Pewter,?B .6@ 
Zinc, ¥B. . . 256 

Iron,cwt. 80 @ 
. light, cwt.50 @ 
Cast Iron, cwt. 50 @. 55 


The coal market is 


rade are 
tations are unchanged 
easier feeling. Corn 
prices are higher than grated a week 
tendency is now to decl 

are easy; rye 





WEDNESDAY, May 6, 1885. 


Supplies of all descriptions of produce are liberal, 
and with large stocks in the market prices are for the | and a fair amount of business is doing. Pork is in 
moderate demand, but prices are weak ; beef is with- 


it part . 
most part weaker out change and in steady demand; lard is dull and 


Butter.—Receipts of the week 11,675 pk 
Trade is very quiet, and prices have 
A few fancy brands of creamery are held 
at full prices, but all other kinds are slow of sale. 
supply of new dairy butter increases, but the qualit 
still quite uneven, and most lots have to be soid at 
We quote fresh made creamery at 22 425¢ ¥ B; 
fall do at 16a18c; June creamery at 12@lic; new Ver- 
mont and New York dairies at 18@19c; good fall dairy 
at 12@l4c; long dairies 12@14c; fresh Western dairy at 
15@1l6c; ladle packed at 10@13c; and imitation cream- 
ery at 14a@lic ¥ b. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 1023 boxes, — bbls. 
The market continues dull and unsettled, with sales 
Choice old stock is cleaning up at 
New cheese is beginning to come for- | 
ward, but there is not much demand for it, and 10c is | 
considered a full quotation, though some lots in the | 
Common grades have no estab- | 


2ggs.—Receipts of the week 8511 boxes and 700 
Trade is not very active and quotations are a 
shade lower than last week, 15c being an outside quo- 
tation for fresh Eastern, with Western and Southern 
at lic ¥ doz. 
Beans.—The market is fairly active at a shade 
lower figures for the best. 
picked pea beans at $150a155¥ bush; choice small 
hand picked do at $1 60@1 75 ¥ bush; choice screened | 
do $140; hand-picked medium $1 45@1 55; and choice | 
screened do $1 2304145; old-fashioned 
$1 9041 95, and improved do ¢1 95a@2; red kidneys at | 
$1 90g1 95 # bush. 
Vegetables.—Potatoes are in comparatively light 
supply, with a good demand for choice lots for seed 
We quote Northern rose, 62a@65c; Eastern do, 634 65c ; 
Houlton, 68@70c # bush; Beauty of Hebron, 68470c; 
do North, 65468c; Burbank seedlings, 58460c; North 
ern do, 604a65c; Prolifics, 63 a68e. 
for old vegetables; Southern products are rather in 
ferior in quality, and limited in quantity. 
beets, 30a40c ¥ bush; Southern spinach, $3 5004 ¥ 
bbl; carrots, 30440c; turnips, 30a4vc # bush; native 
onions, $5 50@6 ¥ bbl; cabbages, $1 254150 # bbl; 
Hubbard squash, $20425 ¥ ton; turban do, 75ca$l ¥ 
bbl; lettuce, 70a@874c # doz; dandelions, 50a65c ¥ 
tush; rhubarb, l0c # tb; radishes, $1 # doz; green 
beans, #344 crate; peas, $1 25a@175 # crate; aspar- 
agus, $4 # doz. 
Fruit.—There continues to be a moderate demand 
for apples, and prices are steady. 
$2 50 # bbl is atop selling price. 


Fresh Meats.—Fresh beef is firm and higher, and 
Lambs, mutton and yearlings are 
Veal is unchanged but 





Poultry.—Very little dressed poultry is coming in, 
and sales are contined to a few fresh killed lots. W 
quote choice young North turkeys, 18@19¢; common to 
good, 14@l5c; old, llalsc; ; 
common to good, l2a@15c; native fresh chickens, 264 
28c; fancy, 25430c; common to good, frozen, 104 13c; 
West do, 12@l4c; extra, lic; com- 
mon, 8@10c; fowls, fresh killed, 16917¢; common to 
good, 15@\éc; do frozen, l2a@l4ic; West fowls, 9alzc # 
th; common ducks, 12@15c; fancy, l6c 
stall fed, 75a%1 ¥ pair; common to do, 35440; geese 
Valic # b. 
Hay and Straw.—Hay is tirmer and some fancy 
ears have been sold at $21 # ton 
prime hay $20@21; fair to good, $17419; choice East 
} ern fine, $16418; poor do, $13414; 
Rye straw, choice, $18@20; oat straw, $104 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 

Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, May 6, 1885. 

White rags, ¥ Bb 4 @. 


Beeswax. 


Coal. 


Coffee. 


ocoeee 8 @.~ 10} 
Cotton. 

Upland. Guif. 

oo co 0 eo L1G@. 12} 


Domestics. 


Fish. 





5 


6 50 
57 


- on 
va | 





575 
450 
2 60 
Fruit. 


Almonds— 
Softshell . .14 
Citron ... 22 
Currants ....4 
Dates#?b ...4 


Pea Nuts ... 5 6 
s,drums ..8 12 
Myers ses 20 

Lemons,¥ box 2 25 400 

Oranges,¥ box3 00 450 


300 | 
2 55 


SSK HGEREOEH 


f 61 


eee 


ooo -46@. 5O 


77 @. 80 


jay— 


@. 18 
PITH . = 


w 
Goat skins + + +25 @. 60 | Cuba Muscovado— 


Honey. 


Hops. 
ovcee 08 @. 1 
Leather. 


o 


Lumber. 


Pine, clear . 2500 @6000 | , : 
CoarseNo.5 16 00 @17 00 Conn. & Mass. Wrappe« 7 
Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @18 00 
Spruce— 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1250 @13 50 
Refuse . . 1000 @1200 
Hemlock boards— 
Nos.1 &2. 1000 @12 25 
Refuse. . .9 00 @ 950 
Flooring boards— 
+ te be & 2.3000 @32 00 
Refuse . . 2000 @2200 “ - 
Clapboards— Havana... .75 
Extra pine 4000 @55 00 
Sap do. . .3300 @50 = 
Spruce . . 1500 @30 ; . 2 
Shingles .. 150 @ 5.00 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 





Molasses. 


Nails. | 


ou. 





“i 





REMARKS.—There is a steady distributing trade in | 
all lines of goods, and a fair amount of business doing, | 
but nothing that looks like a “*boom.” 
rope are closely watched, and the markets for bread. 
stuffs and provisions are quite sensitive to the varying 
rumors received from day to day, but still, speculative 
transactions continue limited. 


ere is no market for h 
ices are 
is t to prevent any acour 1.2. 


fi m oy en 1 large sales 
vera 
paw gy Linseed oi] is steady and unchanged; 


lard 


| both of raw and of refined, have advanced. Teas are 
i« 





ordinary 8)@9jc; do middling 107-16@10jc; Orleans 
ordinary §]@10c; do middling 10 11-16@lle. Flour— 
| market dull and heavy, and 10@15c per bbl lower; No 
2at $205@3 70 per bbl; superfine Western and State 





Market tirm; well | 


We quote large hand- 


The market is quiet 


Some fancy lots are 
Cranberries are nominal; strawberries, 


Syrup is a drug on the 


Folded newsp’sh 1 @. 


Manilla rope # B3 @. 
Soft woolragsB 6 @. 
Old carpets, &c.b4 @. 
Waste woolens, ® 1@ 


Naptha ... .104g. 
sliced, WB. .4@ 
evaporated, bh 6 @. 
Smalland ex! 40 @ 


rime factory 10 @. 10} 


a. 
Onions, ¥ bbl 5 00 @ 6 00 


Poultry, @. .10 @. 


Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. 25 


West. mess 1100 @11 50 
West. ext . 1150 @12 50 


5 50 | Pork, prime . 11 00 


“4} Turk’s Island 


Corrected by Schlegel & 
Fottler. 


tw 


oo 


Clover, red 


Buckwheat, bu 


Flax Seed . . 250 


G6GG2G8886886686888 G05 
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Canary, Sici 
Mustard See 


Nutmegs 
Pepper 


we 
eee 


S666e08 


Rendered, ¥B .6 @. 
Sole, B. Ayres. 21 @. 24 |Groaae .’ ‘ 
Common . 816. (orm oo °° 8O- 
Oak . ese . « 
oer, in rough— 
emlock . .20 @. 28 |Gunpowder,¥ B 
kee + 6 6 23 @. 2 | Imperial 
f skins, ? B— 


Formosas . . 


Hyson. . «+17 
Rough. . « «47 @. 52 | Young Hyson . 18 
Finished . .60 @. 8 |Hyson Skin . . 10 @ 
French . .120 @ 200 |Souchong .. . 18 
Lime. Oolong 
| Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 1 05 re ol antes: 


Havana seed yf 45 
Leaf—Choice 
Good Westernl0 @. 12 
Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 


Yara 
Wood and Bark. 


, oe: | Bark, hemlock10 00 @1: 
+ + + 0200 @ 250 | Wood, hard ,,, 


+40 @. 52 Rar 


Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
Picklock. . .36 @, 
Choice XX. .32 @. 


Medium... .31 @. 3 
Coarse ...%@. 
Mich., N. Y. & Vermo: 
Extra and XXzs @. 29 
Fine. ...-2@. 2 
Medium .. .30@ 


Other Western— 


Sic; 4do av 1100 hs at 5j3c; 12 do, av 1100 5 
. 4 . t 85 6: 

4 do, av 1150 ths at 6c; 14 do, av 1150 ths at ste; 2 do. 

av 1000 ths at 5jc, by Farrell & MeFlynn. r , 


id 


SG6SGSHSSGG8888808 8 


Pulled extra . 


SESSs 


| $754 100 to $110@175; milch cows and calves from $25 


~ 
n 


Combing lings $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; three-years- 


1 ‘ 
ry = to $42. Veal calves 2hG@5hc ¥ Bb. Fancy milch 


& BRokE 


one pair of work ng oxen girthing 6 i 
‘ . ft 10 in, w 
| 3900 ths, at $140; 1 odd stag weighing 1300 be at $65, 


of sheep also by A. N. Monroe; 3 cars of sheep by 


cattle were for export. 
6ic per b live weight; 15 do ay 1 


os and dealers are predicting 
lower prices. Coffee is quiet, with a slight decline in 
Rios, and a firm feeling for mild 
been somewhat more active, under the influence of 
favorable advices from Live 
market is less active, and the jobbing trade, both in 
cottons and woolens, has fallen off considerably. The 
fish market continues very quiet and prices 
description of fish are weak, though nominally un- 
changed. The flour market continues quiet an 
purchasing only for immediate wants; quo- 
gh there is certainly an 


cows at $65 cach; 2 at 

25 milch cows from ss0ge0, Se 
liamson sold 20 milch cows $30460: 1 
Sales of 1 pr of working oxen girthing 7 ft fr , 
weighing 3500 Bs, at $190; punk a mee . 
weighing 2800 ths, at $140; | pr 6tt 4i 
ths, at $120, by H. M. Taft. Sales of 1 - 

3100 Bhs, at $150; 2 prs 6 ft 10 im eattle, osbp wit cattle: 


$165, by N of we 
thou, head, fro 70, b ss cows, some 20 
ls m $504 * A Stone. Sales of 1 


ne; oats are 


cows from $35455, by ood. 3 milech 
New MiILcu Cows, anp 

was better than an average (A. Teeut®s—The trade 
btained. Sales of 8 cows and y; prices 


and barley are in moderate 


MAY 9, 1886. 














ices are steady, 
a have been made at full 


oll dull; petroleum is steady for refined grades, 


rices easy; smoked bams firm and in good demand. 
he sugar market bas been more active and prices 


quiet and steady. 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 
New Yerk, 5. — Cotton dull; prices unchanged; 





$3 5043 90; common to good extra do $3 7544 25; good 
to choice extra $4 30@6 00; white wheat Western ex- 
tra $5 0046 00; Ohio $3 80@6 00; St. Louis $3 80@6;, 
atent Minnesota $5 254615; Southern—$4 2546 00. 
ye flour is steady; superfine $4 00@4 65. Corn meal 
uiet; yellow Western $3 0043 35, and Brandywine 
3 4043 50. Wheat—market unsettled and de- 
pressed, with a Mi ¢ | moderate export demand; No2 
spring $1 00; No 1 hard $1 10; No 2 winter red $1 02 
@102}; No 1 red State $108; No 1 white $1 02. 
Rye—firm; Western 764@79c; State 70@8lc; Canada 
754@80c. Barley—dull, Corn—heavy, with alight ex 
port demand and speculation moderately active; No 2 
at 57,.@58jc; yellow 59}@60c. Oats—lower, and only 
moderately active; No 3 at 4ic; No3 white 43jc; No | 
241ha@4tilc; Ne 2 white 45}a45ic; mixed Western 424 | 
44c; white Western 48a@54c; white State 46@52c. Pork | 





| —declining; mess at $12 50@12 75; family mess at $15 | 





@13 25. Beef dull. Beef hams are steady at $20 for 
new, and $1950 for old. Tierce beef qu city extra 
India mess at $25@27 50. Cut meats steady; pickled 
bellies at 5jc; pickled hams at 9}@9\c. Middles are 


dull; long clear $6 624. Lard lower and only moder 
| 


ately active; Western steam quoted at $7 10; city 
steam at $65; refined $7 354770. Butter—weak; 
State 14a@22c; Western 10@26c. Cheese—steady; East 
ern 6@12c; creamery skims 1,@4c; Western flat 74 10c; 


| new 10j alle. 


Chicago, May 5.—Flour is quiet; Southern winter 
winter wheats $4 5045 20; Wisconsin $4 2045; Michi 
gan $4 2545; soft spring $3 5044 25; Minnesota bakers’ 
$3 5044 50; patents $4 7545 75; low grades $2 00@5 00. 
Rye flour $3 704385. Wheat lower; No 2 Chicago 
spring 874@87fc; No 3 do at 8ic; No2 winter red 9844 
#ic; No 3 winter 874c. Corn lower at 47) 447}c. Oats 
lower at 5c. Rye steady; No 2 at 70c. Pork—lower 
at $11 25@11 374. Lard—lower at $6 7744680. Boxed 
meats easy ; shoulders $4 45@4 50; short rib $5 7005 75; 
short clear $6 2046 25. 

Cincinnati, May 5.—Pork nominal; mess $11 75. 
Lard—lower; prime steam at $670. Bulk Meats are 
easier; shoulders $450; short rib at $5 85. Bacon— 
lower; shoulders $5 25; short rib $6 624; short clear 
$7 00. Hogs—firm; common and light $3 5044 60; 
packing and butchers’ $4 1544 75. 


Milwaukee. May 5. — Flour—drooping. Wheat 
lower; No 2 Milwaukee 82\c. Corn easier; No 2 at 
48hc. Oats—quiet; No 2 at 39j¢ on track. Rye— 
firm; No lat7lc. Barley—quiet; No 2 spring at 62c; 





No 3 spring extra 58c. Provisions lower; Mess | 
| pork $1120. Lard—@é6 80. 


REPORT OF TIIt 


At Brighton and Watertown. 


BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the weet including Wednesday, May 6, 1885. 
Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week,. . . . .2,734 16,712 252 9,814 2,018 
Last week . .. ..1,738 9,526 102 16,812 1,888 
One y’rago, May 7, 2.314 6073 Ml 15,300 1,812 
Horses, ...++.. 460 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine ..... 7l | R. Island. . _ 
New Hampshire 95 1,443 | Western. . . 1,084 12,950 
Vermont. . .205 2,070|Canada.... 
Massachusetts . 95 240 | Provinces, . . 254 _ 
New York ... 30 anni 
Otal perce ree see cece o Sak 16,712 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 





Cattie. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .. 413 3,450/ Easterm.... 71 
Lowell . 186, 673 | Old Colony 


Bos. & Albany2,014 12,550 On foot & boats 50 _ 
N.Y.&N.E. — - 





Total we eer e es eve es 6 oScdt 16,712 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 
Hogs. Cattie. Sheep. Veals. 


Glines & Weston. ... 25 4 

F. H. Coolidge ..... 10 10 

Libby & Son... 6 oy 
New Hampshire— 


M. Pike ..ccecses 13 
Sargent & Freeman .. 0 
Breck & Wood..... 1 
Aldrich & Johnson, .. 46 l 
Dow & Moulton .... 2 2 135 
J.O.Sanborn «sss 27 30 
C. Hooper «sees s4 
L.F. Ward. «~cccee ox 


00 60 


W.A. Farnham .... 


G. B. Evans ... 2. 12 1] % 
M.G. Flanders. .... 20 7 86 79 
Hall & Seaver ....-> 52 2 i3 97 
B.S. Hastings ..... 0 30 77 
W. Bicker .ccreces ou } 1 As 
Sargent & Turner ... 21 ) 2 3 
J. Carroll «ee cease v 

F.S. Kimball ....-. 4 6 4s 
H. Ingerson,Agt. . y ( 
J. Engrem . «cess 56 f © 
Piper & Pond ..... i) l ley 
Martin & Squier... +. 5 6u 
A. Williamson ..... 1 105 
J.B. Remick. .... . ¥ 

H.N.demme «cress 1 1 12 40 
R. E. French, Agt.. . . ] ; 800 27 
C. P. Burke ..ecee l 210 24 
J. Ballard ... sss 158 

m. & BOGOR. wc cee 9 125 

A. B. Edwards... . « iv 

A. R. Tinker. ... + 18 

G. H. Sprigg ...+.s-s 10 82 s3 
m.C. Romney «ccc 4 250 28 
H. V. Whipple. .... 8 v 

J. McCarthy .....-. 4 26 51 

Massachusetts— 

G. W. Jones «2 eee ald 
W.H. Bardwell ... SO 

H. Bird & Co. «cere 1 
| J. S. Hemry . «see 5 44 65 57 

New York— 
8. Y.Southworth ... 30 2h 
Western— 

Hathaway & Jackson . 24 

J.B.Thomas ....-. 400 

A.N. Monroe . ese 1660 800 
Hollis & Co. . we ees yOUO 

Dan Brown ..... ° 2500 

G. A. Sawyer ..ee-. ) 

i: Ge MD 6 6 = 6% 0 4 

Farrell & McFlynn.,.. 66 

Canada— 
A.N. Monroe ...+6-. 254 
FOREIGN TRADE The shipment of cattle for the 

week was near 700 head; also 320 sheep, with 1800 qrs. 
beef, by G.H. Hammond & Co. Keports by cable are 


still quoting cattle at 6jd or at a losing rate to shippers 
every time; when sold at those figures with cattle 
that cost, put aboard steamer, not less than 64e live 
It would seem that shippers would learn after the 
bitter experience of the past few weeks to ship light 
and not crowd the market. Shipments of cattle and 
sheep: steamer Borderer for Liverpool with 215 cattle 
by J. A. Hathaway, and about 300 cattle by A. N 
Monroe; steamer Stockholm City with 170 cattle, and 
320 sheep by A. N. Monroe. Dressed beef is cabled at 
4jd, and mutton also at 4jd, against 54d the previous 
wee 

Horst MARKET The week's arrivals include 460 
head; the bulk of them are sent direct to Boston, and 
it is a matter of interest to note the continued good 
demand for all desirable stock. Sales are effected 
both in private and at auction. Horses sold at auc 
tion seem to sell as well as at private sale, but many 
when buying are desirous to talk with the owner; it 
is, therefore, considered full as safe to buy at private 
sale, and give the horse a trial on the road. Geo. Hil 
liard was at market with 15 head—a mixed lot of State 
and Canada stock. Prices ranging from $100 to #225 
per head, with weight 900 to 1250 ths. Some very fine 
drivers, and others excellent workers, and a few of 
the ordivary stamp; L. W. Stevens had 10 good family 


horses, one of the lot a six-year-old gray, that can 
show a trot in 2.35. He had good offers before start 
ing for market; W. Dempsey had 25 Canada and 
Northern New York horses, at all prices to suit cus 
tomers. One noted driver, “Phil Sheriden,"’ trot in 


2.40, that he asks $600 for 
NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen $775 @ 850 | Second qual. . $5 00 @6 00 


Fair to good6 50 @ 7 50 | Third quality. 400 a4 5 
Few pairs premium bullocks...... a--- 
Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, May 4, 1886 


—The demand for country cattle could not be called 
active, yet we were impressed that there was an 
easier disposal. Prices were generally held steady on 
all the different grades. There were no really fancy 
gilt edge cattie at market; if there had been our at 
tention would certainly have been called to look over 


|} the animals. There were some in fine flesh, sold by 


A. B. Edwards, three and four-year old steers, some 
19 head, which the butcher was well pleased to secure 
atthe top market price, estimated to dress 800 ths 
each, but the oxen and large cattle were generally 
sold from 74a8jc dead weight. The trade in the city 


| for beef must have been quite fair, or the butchers 


would not have been early at market, and buying 
quite early in the day. The cattle intended for beef 
were pretty closely disposed of on Tuesday. 

SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 

Six cattle that averaged 1425 ths were sold at 4c 
live; 2 cattle av 17(5 ths at 54c, by G. B. Evans. 

Seven three-year-old steers av 1339 ths at market, 
and 1850 tbs at home, at ¢5.05, and $1 per head over, 
fed by Hamlin Whitmore of Springfield, Vt.; also 2 
stags av 1135 lbs at 4c live by W. 8. Lowell 

Four cattle that av 1500 ths at 54c # th, by Aldrich & 


Johnson. 


Twenty-four three-year-old steers ay 1200 ths at 4)4 


jo, by 8. Y. Southworth. 


Three beef cattle to dress 600 ths at 7c; 2 four-year 


olds av 1180 ths at 4jc, live weight, by W. A. Farnham 


Eight cattle to dress from 600 to 900 ths at 7a8c, by 
H. Ingerson, Agt. ? 
Fourteen cattle to dress 1000 ths at 7@8c; 4 steers to 


dress 600 tbs at 7c, by B. S. Hastings. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra... $6374@6 624 | Light to fair $550 @5 75 


Good to prime 6 00 @625 | Slim .... .500 @52 | 


A few lots of premium steerscost . . . . 650 @675 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, May & and 6 
he trade in cattle opened with the usual examination 


of the animals by the butchers to ascertain where the 
best bargains were located, and when they had made | Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R.. . . 
up their minds what herd to strike, must appear in 
different and pretend all sorts of things. (ne not well 
versed in the usual manceuvreings would conclude that | 
the butcher did not intend to buy, and if he did it was | 
only as a matter of accommodation to help the drover 
| out. The market prices were well sustained, and 
the supply was all sufficient for the present re 
quirements. The bulk of the cattle were sold within | 
the range of 5} to 6jc live weight. Some of the cream | 
of the arrivals are taken for the export trade, which 
; the shippers say are losing them money fearfully fast, | 
and Liverpool quotations go to substantiate that fact. | 


Twelve Western steers, av 1200 ths at 6c; 12 do 


| Weight 13370 ths at $545; 10 do, ay 1: 8 hab 
by E. H. Eames. tay hewbesbeneese 


SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTON. 
| 
| 


Len steers, av 1050 ths at 5 c; 10 do, av 1000 ths at 


MAINE CATTLA, BEEF AND STURE. 
AT WATERTOWN. 
Prices of Store Cattle.— Working Oxen ¥ pair from 


> extra $40 to 250; farrow cows $16 to $30; year- 


The arrivals light, and mostly milch cows. Sales of 


eighing 
by Glines & Weston. 

Welneoday, Minciat rs ¢ cattle at Brighton on 

> -—A. N. Monroe h 37 
cattle, 14 of which were from Canada 4 Seals dune 
Dan Brown, and 13 cars of sh 
eep by Holli Y 

Trade moderate for store stock, ond mach Of the beet 
Sales of 16 steers ay 1398 ths, 
av 1387 tbs at 6c; av 1312 a” yh 
1345 ths at je by A. N. Monroe. Sales af aintty eutt 


¥ 2 3f 946 50 cach, and 
froth & enry. A. Wil. 


in cattle, 
cattle, 2400 


135; 1 pr 6 ft 6 in, cattle, w tbs, at $120 


Two mileh cows at $35 each, by Dow & Moulton 
Sales of 3 milch cows and calves at $50 each; | at a4 
1 at $82; 1 springer at $40, by Freeman. One {aj; 
milch cow at $35, by A. B. Engram 

VEAL CALVES.—The opening trade was at fy 
prices, but as later trains arrived the market dropped 
off full je. Sales of 28 head, average 117 the, at 4 by 
G. B. Evans. Sales of 69 caives av '20 te, at 
Libby & Son. Sales of 105 culves av 130s, at Se } 
J. Engram. Sales of 55 calves weighiog 7140 te. « 
5ic, by Breck & Wood. Sales of 50 calves ay 135 ' 
at 5c, by W. A. Farnham 

Store PIGS AND FAT HoGs.—Arrivals of « 
pigs was 252 head. The demand fair, but purchas 
want to buy at low rates. The range $2 5046 00 
head, as to size. Fat hogs—steady prices on West; 
live. The Northern rate at 5\a5jc per %, dr 
weight. 

Live PovuLTRY.—There were 1000 to 1100 the 
market, selling at 13c per & for mixed 
turkeys. 


Ots, im 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 2\a5ic# 9 
2254525 ¥ head. Last year’s lambs 5,g6j. s 
lambs $5 5049 # head. 


During the past week Western flocks hav« 
freely, and to the tune of ten thousand or m 
altogether too many to give the Northern 
much of a sight. As it was, the flocks at Union \ 
ket were sold jc under price Some of the ha 
est spring lambs were at market, that have 
this season; handled by W.H. Bardwell (juite 
ber of low priced goods on svle. Sales of sz s} 
sheep, av 70 Ibe, at $315 per ewt, live, and 35 
sheep av 75 ths at 4}c, by Sargent & Freeman: A 
of 158 wethers, av 85 ths, at 5jc per h, by J. | 
Sales of 17 spring lambs av 45) ths, at 2c; 108 « 
sheep av 70 Ibs, at Sc, by W. 8S. Lovell. Sak 
wool and sheared sheep that averaged 05 ths, at 
H. N. Jenne Sales of 60 lambs ay 
sheared sheep of 70 ths, at Shc, by 
Sales of 50 sheared sheep av 70 ths, at Sc, and 4 





| sheep av 70 ths, at 4c; 26 sheared sheep, weig 


fs, at 2hc, by McCarthy. Sales of 159 wi 
weight 14,110 tbs, at 6jc; some sheared shee; 
and 4c, by R. E. French, Agent 


HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, && 


Brighton hides, 6,47; country do, heavy 
—@6; cow hides, 6a64c #& B&B: calf «kins 
® Tallow—Brighton,5a@5!c; country, sia4 “ 
ern fat hogs, f4ase YB; Store pigs, 5aiic at 
sucking pigs $1.50@2.50 ea; Northern dress: 
54G@5jc. Sheep Skins 60c4@1 10. Dairy skins 500 
Spring Lamb skins 45« 








GENERAL REMARKS The k 
| early at market, and not z 
early disposals. In cattle k was fira 
week's rates; Western ca ' e off 
at firm rates. Perhaps son Vermot A 
would be interested to hea made at 
| a week ago, which read a ( 2 % 7 
| “M. T. Shackett of Kansas ( , Mo 6s te 
choice cattle at 85.55 Prices on «he far 
are lower by at least |c 4 tb, with Peretion 
for the demand. Fat hogs rule at steady o, 
being the top for any Western. Northe <p - 
tive, and the call limitea Veul « ‘ 
jc @ bb, with heavy receipts i 1 ' 





cows, and less inquiry for working « 


CATTLE MARKETS. 


Chicago, Muy 4 1s Catthe—marrket 
steers $46545 80; common to good butcher 
430; distillery cattle 24 4 25; stockers a 
ers $3 65.44 YO Hogs—market 10c lower; 
mixed packing $4 (004 heavy packing a 
ping $4 304445; light t on grades $4 lbai4 4 
$3 754425. Sheep—imarket steady; common 
shorn sheep 32 25a4 00; wooled $3 5045 12! 

May 5.—Cattle—the market firm; steers #45 
butchers’ stock, common to good, $2 5044s 


ers $5600400; Texans $4 00405 00 llog 
steady; rough and mixed $4 0044 2 
shipping #4254445; light bacon gra 
skips $5 5044 25 Sheep—market for ge 
rior to fair $2 754550; medium $37 4 
choice $4 3044 85 







BUsTON WOOL MARKET 
Ko+ton, May 4, Iss 


rhe@e is no improvement in the w 
we see no indications of improvement 
is held comparatively hig at San Fra 
and in Kentucky, but it is fuiled as 
much attention The starting sales 
generally at higher figure than « 
and this year is not likely to be an « 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigar 


i 


1 1 
iuir cet ind 


leeces are in 
improvement and supplies ! 
expected In fact a © Xa 
paid shows rather an easic 
ious te lose uy ld stock 
are not mu 
ly a yen igo, t ng 
other « xp 
The demand for n 
been fair, a the 
sotne prev is ees 
The t ness ‘ 
ate In 5 es there is 1 ‘ 
hand are mu rok 
The busines Calif iw 
no sales of ar import ‘ Art 
the hew c } wi 
menced at Sal Ir il i 
Was a sale of . g 
Phe business in | 
prices are st l 
it t ing 


upers, and some tx of I 


various grades and i 
Combing and Deiaine Fleece ! 
20,000 ths fine (hi 
38.000 ths at bh a BG WM 
terms; 90,000 ths choice Ker k 
ing at 24k 12,000 ths one 
private terms; 10,000 the 
23hc; 1000 ths coarse « ng ut 
combing at 24c; 2000 the» 
course combing at 21« 
20¢ 
Texas Wool—The eales ir 
and 20,000 tbs on private teri 
lerritory Wooi—The sales n a 
l5c; 8000 ths at 17c; and 2 
Oregon Wool—The sule 
private terms 
Unwashed and Unmerchantable | 
include 2000 ths at 25 wT 
medium at 23¢ 9000 tbs a 
hs at 2Zic; 500 the at 2c 0,000 tt 
coarse at lfc; 1700 the at 
private terms 
California Wool—The sales inc 
at 20@2ic; 2000 tbs spring a n 
5000 Ibs fall on private tert 
Pulled Wool—The saics include am) th 
284 33c; 118,800 ths super a 
at 27\c; 2000 ths per at i ‘ 
22c; 20,000 Ibs coml rut vr HOOO Th \ 
22 4 WOK 10,000 the X a " 
Z2nv5c; 5000 the C « era ‘ 40 1K 
OD private terme 
Sceured Wool—The sales ti 


Ibs nn washed cotts at It S00 ths inst 
and 24,000 ths sundries on private termes 

Foreign Wooi—The saies include 
tralian at 37 @3¥4kc ; 1900 the at 35; 15,000 ft 
255,000 ths Mediterranean carpet and 50 
on private terms Shipping List 


FISH MARKKE'. 


Gloucester, May 4, 1885.—The market 
I l us bad it could be There t 


has been about 
tanding prices are lowe 


little trade, notwit 








any time for the past fifteen yeara The nu k 
been liberall ipplied with fresh fish, and 4 

been lower than tor any previous week this 

The salt fish market is quiet at the following 
tions: Georges codfish $3 7544 per qtl for larg 

$2 7543 for small; Western and Grand Bank $2 
$2; English cured $375 and $325; Cusk, $17 
haddock $1 7542 25, pollock $1 5041 75, and hake ? 
42 25 per qtl; boneless and prepared fish 44@7jc per! 
scaled herring 1 xe per x; smoked halibut & 
Vic per th: new smoked 1 kerel Se per hh; salm 
$11 per bbl; Eastern round herring $3(04475 | 
bbl; Nova Scotia split do, $450; Labrador do, ¢ 
new shore do, $25043 00; pickled codfish $5 00; 
dock #4 75; codfish tongues and sounds #1 
alewives $650 per barrel Mackerel are selling 
jobbing way at following prices Shores, extra 
$25.430 per bbl; No ls #14418; No 28, $7 00a 12 


$8 83 5007 


Financial Rlatters. 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICES 


00 per bbl, American inspection 





WEDNESDAY, May 6, Is 

U. 8. Pacific6s, 1805... «ss eseees 

” PO ee ee eer eesreeeeeseses 

~ O60 4% eee eevee eeen 

evr acreeters eee 

Dist. of Columbia 3.658 .. 46. ++ ee 
Boston & Albany R. R.7s .. . 
Boston & Lowell R. R.7s .. 1.6.5 
Boston & Maine RK. R. 7 oeee ° 
Easteru R.R.668 «2.2. se ceveveee 
New York & New England R.R.7#..... 
Ratland R.R.66 ..eceesenes eee 4 
Boston Water PowerCo «sees ee eves § 
Boston Land Company «++ ++ eee eee 
Boston Gas Light Co «1.651 ee ee eee 
Bell Telephone ....++5+6+ a 


Boston & Albany R. BR... ee ee ee ee 

Moston & Lowell R.R. «ee eee ee ees 
Boston & Maine KR. RK. «1s ee ae 
boston & Providence R. RK... 1... - 
Cheshire R.R. pref. 2... ee ees 


Comer. BR. csecccevseses 
Connecticut River R.R...... 
SS 3S SPP eee 
peeemeerg Rh. B.. . cece eccesess 
Manchester & Lawrence R.R. ... ss. 
|) ae ee 
Nashua & Lowell R.R........ . 
New York & New England R. R 

S| | Sree 
Norwich & Worcester R.R....... 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. pref 
See 


mumeme, ©. R.pref....ccccess 
PMT. 6 6» 4 ee 6 ee) 6 
Vermont & Canada R.R.......:-> 
Vermont & MassachusetteR.R.. ... - 
Worcester & Nashua K.R 


100 Doses 


One Dollar. Hood's Sarsaparilla is t 
medicine of which this can be 
and it is an unanswerable argument 
the strength and positive economy 
great medicine. Hood's Sarsaparilia! 
of roots, herbs, barks, etc., long and fav y 
known for their power in purifying U 
and in combination, proportion, and pr 
Tiood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiar to ise. 
“ For economy and comfort we usé Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.” Mars. C. BREWSTER, Buffalo. 
““Hood’s Sarsaparilla takes less time a 


quantity to show its effect than any other 


preparation I ever heard of. I would f : 
without it in the st Mrs. C. A. M. 
HUBBARD, North: ( N. ¥ 100 Doses 


One Dollar 


Hood's Sarsaparilla cures scrofula, sail 
rheum, all humors, boils, pimples, general de- 
bility, dyspepsia, biliousness, S\ k heada 
catarrh, rheumatism, kidney and liver eal 
plaints, and all affections caused by Impur 
blood or low condition of the system. 21Y* 

“I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
for over a year had two running sores 00 ™Y 
neck. I took five bottles of Hood's 54m“) 
Filla, and consider myself entirely cure® 
C. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. ; 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me an !! . ane 
amount of good. My whole system has ! = 
built up and strengthened, my digestion 
proved, and my head relieved of the bad 
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he 


a 


feel- 





- t 2650 
. D. Hosmer. Sales of tbs, at $120, b 
ME. Winn, Salen’ of’ iy gattles 3300 Be, at 





unchanged; shorts and feed are dull ow 


. 4 Hides have bane | Reed: selected out of a let of 36 ; 
- Leather is f-m 





milch cows at $60 each; 1 at oo, b MG. Flandon” 


each Ich each, 1 spritgert at 
; 3 milch cows at $50 J 
ne fine milch cow at 860, by we Libby Son, 


ing. I consider it the best medicine I “ 
ever used, and should not know bow wo . « 
without it.” Mary L. Pesce, Salem, “* 


illa 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $. 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass 





100 Doses One Dollar 
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New England Farmer, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KEITH, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Advertisements, Ist insertion, 19 ots. per line. 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 ‘ * 
Business Notices, first “ w~@<“ « «6 
Fach subsequent se ye wre 
Reading Matter Notices, »~-— 4. ea Se 
Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 
Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 
Transient advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
a@- The above are net prices for all advertising less 
than $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


The following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
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THE BARTHOLDI PEDESTAL FUND 


The scheme of the New York committee, 
to raise funds by the sale of miniature copies 
of the statue and pedestal, promises great re- 
sults. Within a few days after its first pro- 
mulgation ina New York newspaper, 3500 
newspapers in various parts of the country 
had published it. The effect was almost im- 
mediate. Every day’s mail has brought thou- 
sands of orders for the little copies, and it is 
very rare that these orders have not been for 
more than one copy. Thus, about a thou- 
sand letters in one day contained orders for 
2500 copies. The applications in fact have 
come in much faster than it has been possible 
to answer them, and the committee, there- 
fore, finds itself compelled to ask the indul- 
gence of the public until the foundry can keep 
pace with the demand. These models are 
made in two sizes, and being reproductions 
of patterns furnished by Bartholdi, are pre- 


can be made by children over twelve years of 
age as well as by adults, and may be taken 
either at bome or while travelling from place 
to place during the summer. Instructions 
and blanks for records can be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary New England Meteor- 
ological Society, Cambridge, Mass. 





CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA 
IN THE WEST. 


The excitement about contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia is rapidly growing in the West, 
owing to the virulence of the disease in Cal- 
laway and adjoining counties in Missouri. 
The attempt to raise, by public subscription, 
suflicient money to stamp out the disease in 
Missouri by slaughtering infected and expos- 
ed animals, has failed ; at its last session the 
Legislature absolutely refused to pass any 


provision whatever for the suppression of the They are 
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GENERAL GRANT’S CASE. ae Persons ordering articies «dvertised in 
“Bomeone Has Blundered!”—Can it be Pos- 


sible? 


The New York Herald says: ‘If General 
‘Grant should recover from a disease which 
‘should prove not to have been what it has 
‘been described, then his medical attendants 
*«* * will be expected to explain the reasons 
‘for one of the most remarkable instances of 
‘discrepancy ever recounted in the history of 
‘medical practice.” 

The other day an eminent young physician 
in the last stages of consumtion, unable longer 
to talk, called for pen and paper and indis- 
tinctly wrote this advice to his physicians : 
‘*Make dying comfortable.” 

This seems to have been the sole purpose 
of Genera! Grant's attending physicians. They 
were making dying comfortable, but they RE pny - - 

Re a3 . yan a Side Hill P , and if not » best P' 
them by getting better, Pn” 1° #™AZ°® | be obtained can be returned fre of expense. Over 
The utter failure rightly to diagnos? and 


-our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 








Hew Advertisements. 
The Perfect Side Hill Plough 
: Found at last in the Improved 


North American Plow. We 
will send this to any one in 





: A large and carefully selected stock of Garden, 
Grass, Field and Flower Seeds, and all kinds of Farm- 


disease should it appear. Right through Mis- 


apathy in regard to the matter, except in the 
infected districts, and at the markets in St. 
Louis and Kansas City, whose large cattle 
trade is endangered or paralyzed by the out- 
break, and the vigorous measures against in- 
fection adopted by the neighboring States. 
Governor Oglesby, of Illinois, has prohibited 
the importation of Missouri cattle ‘‘without a 





tor the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 


certificate from a recognized competent ve- 


souri at the present time there is a world of 


New England | terinary authority, showing such animals to 


sumably correct in proportions. 
made of bell metal Babe tats sot | the pede 

tal with nickel and the figure with bronze. 
The small copies are 74 inches high, and are 
sold at one dollar each; the large ones are 
twelve inches high, and cost five dollars 
apiece. Orders may be addressed to Richard 
Butler, Secretary, No. 33 Mercer street, 
New York, and will be answered with all pos- 
sible despatch in the order of reception. Va- 
rious means will be employed to call the at- 
tention of the whole country to the scheme. 
There is good reason to believe that the sale 





G. W. BIR, 6 eva ee ee 

CONNECTICUT. posed to infection for 100 days next preced- 
F. W. CHEEVER, ... « + » FRANKLIN CO., MASS ing their removal from the State. Any cor- 
M. P. RICHARDSON, . . . WinpHAM Co., VT, poration or individual violating this proclama- 
A. W. WINGATE,...+:-: CHESHIRE and tion is guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 


HiLusnoro’ Cos., N. H 


* | otaat e fine sss O00 
. Mippumeex Co., Ms. | Vt" shall be fined not less than $1000 or 


: | more than $10,000 for each and every of- 
Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- fense, and shall be liab'e for all damage or 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date | losses that may be sustained by anybody hy 
on their label will always show how far they have | oon of the importation or transportation of 

| prohibited stock. As this prohibition greatly 
m * | hampers or entirely prevents the transporta- 
Farmers Directory, | tion of Missouri cattle to the East, it causes a 
=e = great excitement in the Missouri cattle mar- 
| kets, and numerous petitions have been urg- 
|ing Governor Marmaduke to call an extra 
| session of the Legislature to enact legislation 
- | providing for the eradication of the plague. 
| Haste js also necessitated by the action of 
| other States. Governor Sherman of Iowa, 


LESTER BARNES, « «e+ 





paid up 





The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city. 


H. H. ROSE, 


CARPENTER and BUILDER, last Wednesday proclaimed quarantine bound- | ply : 
v 3% HAWKINS St., BOSTON. | aries for all animals infected with pleuro- “If you want to go to R——, take the dirt 
FERTILIZSR ™” pneumonia in the State or that have been ex- | road t You look as if you were used to 
cg anne posed to it, and forbidding the importation tramping !” : 
nee ae ae ee. eushont a cheapes of cattle not accompanied with certificates of He had no saucy word in reply. When he 


health, from Connecticut, New York, New 
| Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Delaware, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
the District of Columbia. On the same day 
the Governor of Montana issued a proclama- 
tion requiring a quarantine of ninety days on 
cattle trom Missouri, the District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, ‘l'exas, Arkansas, Illinois, and the In- 
dian Territory, and requiring an inspection 
from all other States and Territories. Kan- 
| sas, Colorado and New Mexico which had 
previously scheduled only Callaway and the 
adjoining countries in Missouri, last Tuesday 
prohibited importations of cattle from any 


k er in the market. 

ISAAC LOCKE & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
101 F. H. Market, 

And Basement 18, South Side, Boston. 

AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 


DEALERS IN 


07, 99 and 


AND 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
Street, Boston. 


26 Blackstone 


AFrep. L. Keyes. CuHas. A. KeyYes. 


1856. 


KEYES 


ESTABLISHED 


WM. F. BROOKS & CO. part of the State, because, as stated by Gov- 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealersin | ernor Martin ‘‘the authorities of Missouri 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, have adopted no adequate measures for 


stamping out pleuro-pneumonia.’ —Rural New 
Yorker. 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

#8 Blackstone St., under New England House, 
Wa. F. BROOKS. BOSTON. CHAs. O. BROOKS. 


BUTTER IN BOSTON. 
: ‘**You cannot say anything favorable of the 
INSURANCE. butter trade this week,” said an old dealer. 

isi ENERO EER c ‘‘A few fancy creameries that are under the 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. | nto! of one or two houses here, job out at 


‘ASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 : : , 
CARE Pusey SSNCAE® ° : gis.40 | pretty high figures, but all other kinds are 








a Cash Seniinenen year, ... ’ |» 22/268.97 | selling at whatever buyers are willing to give. 

Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, Sal Behe _— [ am offering nice dairy lots at 18 cents per 
Pe. poh gs 7 “ag pound, and cannot find a buyer. - 

* Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 Another said: ‘I expect some improve- 

Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per | ent in a week or two, as the cheese facto- 

sent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per ries are now in operation, and the supply of 

| dairy will be less, but at present there is no 


cent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROK, Pres’t and Treas. 

| regular selling price for most of the receipts. 

I can’t get 15 cents for some of my consign- 


Cnas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 
ments.” 


All agree that there is more new butter of 

an ordinary quality coming in than can be 
disposed of at any reasonable price. On the 
other hand, strictly fine quality is scarce, and 
creamery brands of an established reputation 
are nearly all sold before arrival. These are 
distributed in small lots at from 25 to 28 cents 
per pound. But when we pass from this high 
grade, prices drop down to 20 cents, and 
some choice Western creameries were offer- 
|ing on ‘change yesterday at 18 cents. For 
| the best dairy lots as they arrive, 15 cents is 
the top selling price, and torced sales have 
been made at 12 to 15 cents. 











Heneral Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 
Charles Field, Post Office Inspector in this 


bas Leen re moved. He was called upon 
a month ago, but, as he failed to do 

was removed. 

Asa Gray, the botanist, is in Califor- 

cting material for his new book, en- 

lhe Flowers of North America.” 


yn Standard urges that a public 





{ vell dinner be given to the retiring | : 
; Heo Mi err \. It is well understood that the butter now 
\merican Minister, Mr. Lowell, who has al- coming has no keeping qualities, and receiv- 


Ww een ready to preside when pressed by | ers are anxious to get it off their hands as 


Pr ents of Councils or Committees to hon- | soon as possible. When grass stock begins 


_Ruope Iistanp and | be healthy,” and that they have not been ex- 


of these miniatures, supplemented by the ef- 
forts of the New York World, will supply the 
balance of the money (about $50,000) now 
estimated to be necessary for the materials 
and labor for the completion of the pedestal, 
the erection of the statue and the ceremonies 
of dedication. 


TIM. 


“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the 
least of these, My brethren. 


They said the train was an hour behind 
time, and that information made us all feel 
put out and annoyed. Therefore, when a 
boy of about fourteen, poorly dressed, and 
having a trampish look, came along the plat- 
form, asking for financial aid to get him down 
to R , on the train we were waiting for, 
it was but natural that o1.e and all should re- 





went and stood in the light of the window, 
and I saw how he shivered in the cold wind, 
and how worried and anxious he seemed to 
be, I grew ashamed of my gruff words. I 
saw two or three others look him over as I 
had done, and I had no doubt that they felt 
as I did. I ought to have walked up to the 
boy, and said; 

**Here, my lad, if you really want to go 
down to R——, I'm willing to help you. 
Take this half-dollar. How happens it that a 


properly to treat General Grant’s disorder 
was a serious blunder, emphasizing what has 
so often been said, that professional treat- 
ment, being purely experimental, is just as 
likely to be wrong as right. 

Had the general an ulcer on his arm the 
physicians would have treated it scientifically, 
very scientifically. He might have recovered 
or they might have cut bis arm off. Some 
dear old soul of a grandmother, however 
might have treated the sore by some ‘told wo 
man’s remedy” and healed it, but there would 
have been no *‘professional science” in such a 
proceding, as her remedy would not be one 
recognized by the code ! 

The general's physicians excuse themselves, 
|we are told, because the condition of the 
| throat was hidden from sight. There are 
thousands of cases where disease is hidden 
from sight, where the symptoms are very ob 
scure and conflicting. The physicians will 
treat every day’s symptoms, but they do not 
cure, and finally the patient dies. ‘Then they 
discover they have made a mistake! A hor- 
rible mistake! The other day a prominent 
merchant in a neighboring city was found dead 
in bed. A post mortem examination revealed 
the fact that one of his other vital organs was 
entirely decayed, and yet his physicians had 
been treating him for heart disease ! 

Some one has blundered. 

For weeks the American public have been 
waiting the unwelcome tidings of General 
Grant's death. ‘Today, the general is up and 
around and riding out. 

' People get well often in spite of what their 
Goctors say and do. Why? By will power? 
No. By faith? No. 

They live because outside the medical pro- 
fession and medical pretense there are effee- 
tive remedial agencies in nature which, though 
“unrecognized” by the code, have supreme 
power over disease, and in thousands of cases 
win triumphs where the so called scientific 
treatment utterly fails. 

A prominent ex-cabinet officer is today on 
the very edge of the grave, suffering from an 
extreme disorder of the liver. His doctors 


, 

















lad of your age is cold, ragged, hungry, and 
away from home and friends ?” 

But I didn’t. I moved toward him, feeling 
ashamed, and yet not quite ready to ac- 
knowledge it to him, and all of a sudden he 
disappeared. I reasoned that he had gone up 
the hill to the village, and that his pretending 
to want to go toR , was alla trick to 
beat honest men. 

When you reason that way, the heart grows 
hard pretty fast, and you feel a bit revenge- 
ful. We talked the matter over—four or 
five of us—and our conclusion was that the 
boy would die on the gallows. 

Well, the train came along after a while, | 
and it was moving away, after a brief stop 
when a piercing shriek, followed by shouts 
and calls, brought us to a stop. 

‘‘Somebody’s been run over!” called out a 
voice, and in a moment the coaches were 
“emptied. 

Yes, somebody had been run over—had a 
leg cut off above the knee by one of the cruel 
wheels. Who was it? How did it happen? 
It was our boy—the lad who was to end his 
days on the gallows. He had crept under 
the coach to steal a ride on the trucks. 

There he was, having only a few minutes 
to live—his face as white as the snowbanks— 
his eyes roving from face to face—-his lips 
quivering, as twenty men bent down and 
spoke words of sympathy. 

*‘Who are you?” asked the conductor, 





“rn.” 
‘*You shouldn't have tried it.” 
‘But I wanted to get to R——, so bad. I 


was up here to find work, but nobody would 
have me, and yesterday I heard that mother 
was dead.” 

‘But anybody would have given you fifty 
cents to pay your fare.” 

“Oh, no they wouldn't! I asked lots and 
lots of men, and they said I ought to be in 
jail. I—I—wanted——” 

There we were—the half dozen of us who 
had repelled him with insult — wrung his 


| skill.” 


| ders, over which physicians have so little 


| won a record proved by the testimony of 


| cians who are bound hand and foot to their | 


know they cannot cure him. They simply are 
making dying comfortable. ‘ 

The agony of death in many cases is read 
by surrounding friends in screams of pain, in 
convulsions of nerve, in spasms of torture— 
the fixed eye, the chilly breath, the dreadful 
coughing, the bloody sweat—the supreme in- 
flictions of pitiless disease upon a helpless 
body—indicate the limitations of professional 


Seven-tenths of the deaths of this country 
every year are from hepatic and renal disor- 


power. They will give this, that and the 
other thing to make dying comfortable, but 
they know they cannot cure and yet they will 
not permit the use of remedies ‘‘unauthor- 
ized” by their code, whether they are allo- 
pathic or homeopathic. If the system, as is 
common at this time of the year, has no tone, 
and one has tired and depressed feelings, the 
doctor will tell you that the blood needs puri- 
fying, but he will not tell you, what he knows | 
to be true, that the blood is impure because 
the liver and kidneys are not performing their 
blood-purifying functions. ° 


ing Tools. 
Our Illustrated Seed Catalogue sent free to al] who 
apply. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO, 


~ Clinton, 80 & 82 So. Market St., Boston. 
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THE NEW Send for circulars which give 
CLIMA 12 reasons why it is the best 
X, Disk Harrow in the Market. 


AGENTS WANTED. Address George Tyler, 
Gen. Agent, 19 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON 
MASS. 


500 TONS WHITTEN’S Celebrated 





MATCHLESS | 


SWIVEL PLOW | 
CHAMPION | 







OF THE 
WORLD. | 
And the Favorite of all Progressive | 

Farmers. | 
| 


ALSO THE CELEBRATED 


Wiard Sulky Plow, 


And Wiard Chilled Hand Plow, which have no equals 
of their kind anywhere ; 


——AND 


Daniels’ Plow Sulky, 


To which any plow can be attached, and which is su- 
perior in many respects to any other Plow Sulky in 
use. 


TrHE—— 


FOR SALE BY 


T.B EVERETT & Co., 
No. 43 So. Market St., BOSTON, Mass. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 6teopy 


The Corbin Wheel Harrow. 
Hughes’ Smoothing Harrow, 


Meeker’s Disk Smoothing Harrow, 
Shares, Geddes and other Harrows, 











“RIVERSIDE” Ground Bone for Sale. 


FARMERS should club together and order in car 
lots. Good bone will give better return for money in- 
vested for all crops than any other Fertilizer. Try it. 
Address GEO. TYLER, 19 South Market St. Boston, | 
Mass. | 
— | 





a 





| 
its 


THE This Sulky Plow is sure to take 
place at the HEAD. Send for circa 
N lars. AGENTS WANTED. Address | 


GALE George Tyler, Gen. Agent, 19 
t 
SOUTH MARKET sT., 


DO NOT PURCHASE 
Your SEEDS | 


Until You have seen our New 


CATALOGUE, | 


SEND FOR A COPY. 


Address 


BOSTON, MASS, lstf 





The failure of the physicians in General 
Grant’s case ought to have an eye-opening ef- | 
fect upon the public It ought to see the fu- 
tility of trusting entirely in a nrofession whose 
practice is so largely experimental. The test 
of merit is success, and when any agency has 





prominent men and women in all ranks of so- 
ciety, it stands to reason that such a prepara- 
tion is worthy of universal confidence. Who 
has not heard of it? Who has not used it? 
Who can gainsay the statement that it has 
wrought greater benefit for mankind than any- 
thing ever discovered inside the ranks of the 
medical profession? And yet many physi- 
code will not allow, nor will they prescribe, 
the use of Warner's safe cure. Nevertheless, 
spite of their small-minded bigotry, it multi- 
plies instances of its singular merit by thou- 


the first purchaser. 


South Market Street, 
Mass. 


2 Boston, 26 
13t10 


OSBORN PLOW SULKY. 


WANT ONE OF THESE SULKIES IN 
use in every New England school district. Where 
already used, I will make specially low prices to 
Address, 


FRED ATWOOD, 


pian WINTER PORT, Me. — 

1872. GRANITE STATE 1885, 
POULTRY YARDS. 

Superior Plymouth Rocks. 


not 


6t16 


Forward postal for Illustrated Circulars on Poultry, 


} a ae se after- | to come there will probably be a steadier } > > ae eee 
Mena — ilo ge “ _ nie | market, but the indications “are that butter | Young heart still 21 age har a bim to his hor- | sands every day, rests satisfied with the | #'¥/"8 descriptions, Ke., Ke. 
dinner speeches were always attractive and will rule very low during the summer. “I ible death under the wheels! We dared not | record it has won, and challenges comparison CEO. E. DALTON, 
genial. ‘*Weare happy to think,” says the | have made up my wind.” said a desler of long —_ into his face—we even shunned each | with the record of the most reputable physi- | _ 13tl2¥ ; North Hampton. N. H. 
Standard, ‘that Americans are more and | experience, **that the best thing to do with ot if it ee ae a salle * remy STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
more finding a home among us. Mr. Lowell | all the surplus butter in May and June is to Hl ‘f ’ I g t is a terrible thing to lose our friends, es HAVE A NICE LOT OF LARGE 
: “4 oe : ‘ | find a market for it abroad. ‘Let it go at any eaven would but send him back to earth, pecially if we find out afterwards that they I Sharpless and Crescent Strawberry Plants, which 
himself ministered to the growth of this feel- price rather than keep it here. People do and let him stand before us as he did on that might have been saved. | I will sell for $5.00 per 1000. B. M. BU LLARD, 
ing, and ought not to be allowed to leave us | not want held creamery and dairy. and those winter's night—but it is too late.— Detroit We are glad General Grant is getting well. ie Box 2, W. Swanser, a 
without general indication of our regret.” who stocked up in cold storage last summer Free Press. He deserves to live, and in living, he will em- PLANTS. 
Minister Phelps was given a reception last | know this to be a fact. Fresh made butter Pee. STEFF TTRH phasize the fact that physicians do not have a Ihave this season the finest 
A New JerseyMan has planted 200,000 cocoa that ‘‘scientific medi- PLANTS ever grown at SUNNY- 


is what everybody now calls for, and when 
the genuine article cannot be obtained they 
will take fresh butterine or oleomargarine in 
preference to held stock.” ‘These are facts 
that dairymen should make a note of and 
govern themselves accordingly. Those who 
refused a reasonable price for the fresh but- 


rhursday evening by his townspeople of Bur- 
lingtor Vt., 


ow him on his mission to England, if the ad- 


and their hearty regard will fol- 


lress of President Buckham of the University 


mt, is a reflection of their senti- 


nuts at Biscayne Bay, Fla., and will increase the 
number to a million. 


The World Abroad. 





monopoly over disease ; 
cine,” called, is not infallible; that all 
remedial agencies were not born with doctors 
and will not die with them. 


80 


Woman SurrRAGE IN MAssacuuserts.— 





SIDE NURSERY, including the 
new and standard varieties. | 
ae”Catalogues sent free. 
CHAS. S. PRATT, 
1tl9W North Reading, Masa. 


THE CROWN MOWER. 


Road Scrapers, Castings for 


| 88 South Market St., Boston, 


‘Standard Superphosphate 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER AND ALL OTHER CROPS. | 


STANDARD FERTILIZER GO., | 


$27 Per Ton F. O. B. 





Ace Sulky Swivel Plow, | 


Charter Oak Swivel Plow, Silver | 
Eagle, Doe, Martin and Prouty 
& Mears Landside Plows. 
CULTIVATORS AND HORSE HOES, 


Clark’s Patent Ridger and Cultivator. 


MONITOR HORSE DUMP RAKE. 
Garden and Field Rollers. 








all Leading Plows. 
THE AMERICAN CHURN. 


Higganum Mi'f’g Corp., 
and Higganum, Conn. 


USE 
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FOR 


CORN 


sTockeringe (JAN rerriuzen. 


70 Bushels per Acre; 5 {-2 Tons Stover. 


: : SUNDERLAND, Mass., October 30, 1884. 

}OWKER FertriizeR Co.: Gents,—The field on which the corn was planted was one 
acre of sandy loam, which in 1882 produced a fair crop of broom corn without manure or 
mew In Fw half ys —s rg seeded to cabbage and the remainder planted to corn 
and beets, applying 22 horse-loads of barnyard manure to the acre. In 1884, 600 
STOCKBRIDGE CORN FERTILIZER was applied, obtained in this town. The oe 
of the corn was ‘‘Ellam’s early field corn,” an eight-row variety with long ears and small cob. 
The corn was planted May 16th, and cut down by frost May 29th, and re-planted May 30th. 
It was eae 34 feet one way and 3 feet the other, and cultivated with an ordinary one- 
horse cultivator once, and hoed with a horse hoe twice and hand hoed once. The weight of 


shelled corn harvested is 4431 lbs., or 79 bushels and 7 Ibs., and the weight of stover is 
10,815 lbs., or 5 tons and 818 Ibs. I am 18 years of age. All of which I respectfully sub- 
mit. Signed, Frank L. Burr. 


Sworn to before ALbert Montacuer, Justice of the Peace. 
Mr. Burt received the First Prize of 875, which we offered for the largest vield in 1884 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY. 


IMPROVED BILLINGS 
Oorn Planter and Fertilizer. 


Time Saved, Better Work, Quicker 
Results. 








PATENT 


g W ive@i Plow. 


Lightest Draft and Best Quality Work. 
4 







AMES 


hi) mv 





nial 


U eu Ue 











ns ‘4 Level Land Superiortoall 
Shvean and EH lside. for p‘eseing 
Awarded all the Pirst ona oenaee 

and Second Premiums at and Fodder 


‘orn, Beans, ete. 
Performs work 





cultural Seciety, beld at with certain and 

Manchester, N. H., Sep geod effect on stony 

S, tember't and eward | - 

4 well as owe 
inte 


varieties of 
Cultivators, 
Field Rollers, 


THE 


GGarfield’s “The American” Hay Tedder. 


Plows for all work, 


Horse Hoes, 


Harrows, 
Seed Sowers, 
Garden Rollers, Carts, Harnesses, etc. 


LEONARD MOWRFRR. 


Doctor Bailey Ensilage and Dry Forage Cutter. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Garden Wheelbarrows, 
Lawn Mowers, 
Road Scrapers, 





MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Quincey Hall (Over the Market), Boston. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 


BRADLEY’S SUPERPHOSPHATE 


A COMPLETE MANURE OF SUPERIOR MECHANICAL CONDITION. 


53 Beekman St., New York. 









Contains all Proven by 


the essential the actual ex- 


elements of perience of 


plant-food in twenty-four 
the best pos- years to be 


sible forms. THE BEST. 





We guarantee the m 
Chemists’ valuations are being largely advertised. 


AY = 2 E 
-e of its high standard in all particulars. State 
Some are from Private Analyses of 


Special Samples, while others are from Old Reports in which much higher trade 
values were used. Others can best be explained by those who advertise them. Each 
publishes such as best suits his purpose. Fertilizers which have nostanding of their own 


require this sort of bolstering perhaps, but Bradley’s Phosphate is sold on its Own 
Intrinsic Merits. Being the Best in the Market, it is universally used as the Stand- 
ard of comparison, which is the best evidence of its Acknowledged Superiority. 


“diteSines. — BRADLEY FERTILIZER COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 





POTATOES — 
GRASS | 


Guaranteed to be Always the Same. | 
FOR SALE BY LOCAL AGENTS. 


Send for Books and Circulars to | 


30 Kilby Street, BOSTON, Mass. | p 
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Our Warehouse is 
materials are key 


WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL 


Is the favorite, wherever known; has received more honors 
thing of the kind ever constructed. It took the highest 

Centennial, and at four other World’s Fairs; t the 
hibition of Railroad Appliances. It received Five Silver 


| See oiT wy) 


than any 
award at the 
National Ex- 
Medals from 


] ' 
also, a 


the N. E. Fair, and has taken First Prize at every State Fair in N. E., 

where it has come into working competition with other mills It has 

been tested 18 years; over 20,000 in use Its almost perfect mechanism 

renders it thoroughly efficient Automatic, stormproof, and noiseless. 

It has no Fricti Balls or other loose joints to impair its efficiency, or 

| shorten its life rhose parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of 
| wrought iron, and all weartng parts are machine finished. It is the 
| longest stroke mill, and is the only Soli W hee ill which stands 
square to the nd when at work, and squarely out of the wind when 

not at work. It needs no /friction brake to stop i The Eclipse is no 

“clap trap” attair, built to be auctioned off for whatever is bid, but is a standard article, costing one man as 
much as another. We send experienced men to put up jobs. No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. 


the largest one East of Chicago, where Windmills, Pumps, Tanks, and other water supply 
t constantly on hand. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons 


ower, with all necessary machinery supplied. 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 








Large Railroad jobs filled at short notice. Geared Windmills for 


#eFor Circulars apply to 





AT FALL RIVER, FOR | 
| 


Ammonia, 


5.0 
Phosph'te Acid, 5.3% 
Potash, 3.5 
Chemist, C. A. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


Goessmann. 


Joseph Church & Co, - 
TIVERTON, R. I. 
167 Ibs. ver Bag. 


ee Soe 


This Fertilizer is acknowledged by the practical far 


PARKER & WOOD. 








~ eee ee 
THE 1..X.1. HORSE HOE 





mer as being the Cheapest Fertilizer in the mar 


nents te 
An Ottawa dispatch says Her Royal High- 

, Prine 
Minister 


ess Louise, has cabled instructions 
of 


f tobacco, 


Militia, to send five hun- Y 
and five hundred 


Inds ¢ 


a present to be distributed among 
3 in the Northwest. 
I Memorial Statue, presented to the 


Met tan Museum of Art, by the actors 


was lost later in the season when the goods 
were put upon the market.- - Boston Journal, 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Buntons 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 500, 


r last year know that a good deal of money | suMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 


PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 


The news as to the Anglo-Russian difficulty, has 

taken a more peaceful aspect, and it is believed that 
war will be avoided, for the present at least. Earl | 
Granville announced in the House of Lords on 
Monday, that England and Russia had agreed to 
renew the negotiations in London, concerning the 
Afghan frontier controversy, and that the details 
had been arranged for the meeting of the delimita- 
tion commission. Both countries have also agreed 


‘ednesday. 


| regular annual defeat in the Massachusetts 


| debate than the question has usually received 


| little, if at all, from year to year in the favor 











‘ew York, was unveiled in the hall of the ly7 that the difficulties which have arisen in connection 

Museum in that city on Monday. The pre- ” : ili — : with the Penjdeh incident shall be submitted toa 
5 Saag KS ea ri , ™ " : Phe pr aie — a * a ra ine thy ae try full investigation, and reference to friendly Powers. | 

sentation was made by Edwin Booth, and | 5ea aries cotton Of south cog pean tat lew plant- | wr, Gladstone in the House of Commons likewise 

the Rev. Dr. Alger of Boston delivered the | ae “ig ~— rows herr Ae M rt ti > ee announced that the two governments were now 

' meorly used vo.a i terate bn e ut the comen 148 | ready to refer to the Sovereign of some friendly 

oration. ceased without any apparent reason, except that Power whatever difficulties may be found to exist 


by means of improved machinery ordinary cotton 
may be used for thread and other purposes almost 
as well as the long staple. 


Don’t You Know that you can not afford to 
neglect that catarrh? Don’t you know that it may 
lead to consumption, to insanity, to death? Don’t 

| you know that it can be easily cured? Don’t you 
know that while the thousand and one nostrums 
you have tried have utterly failed that Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy is a certain cure? It has stood 
the test of years, and there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of grateful men and women in all parts of 
the country who can testify to its efficacy. All 
druggists. 


Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, has resigned at the request of Sec- 
retary Manning, and it is reported that Wm. 
F. Switzler, of Missouri, will be his suecess- 
or. 

Gen. Grant treated his friends and house- 
hold to another surprise on Tuesday, by the 
marked change in his condition from the pre- 
Dr. Douglas said : 


vious day. ‘ls is simply 


wonderful!” No one seems more surprised 


I'he 


his book for several hours, and 


| FRrencu bakers are making large use of vaseline 
in cake and other pastry. Its advantage over lard 
or butter lies in the fact that, however stale the 
pastry may be, it will not become rancid. The 
council of hygiene disapproves of the practice, on 

ng in the jaw is less marked, and his general | the ground that the derivatives of petroleum con- 

| tain no nutriment. It does not say distinctly, how- 
ever, that they are injurious to health. 


than the doctors. General worked on 


wrote twelve 
of the manuscript himself. The swell- 


pages 


yndition better than on the previous day. 


Major-General Irwin McDowell, United = fe : 
: . | Tue combination, proportion, and process used 
States Army, (retired,) died on Monday | in the preparation of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, are pecu- 


n San Francisco. | liar to this medicine, and unknown to others. 


General McDowell, 
he &r Twenty years has not been sufficient to destroy 
the first I x or sgl pone ‘ ~ 
; : , | the explosive qualities of shells which were used 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, was | in the late war. Forest fires have recently laid 
bare the old battlefields of the Wilderness, Vir- 
ginia, and many old shells have exploded. 


1 
Will be 


remembered at once as 
Ohio, and was appointed to the army 

at the United | 
1838. During | 


nty-two years which elapsed between 


that State, graduating 
Military 


Every WoMAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 


\cademy in 


1ation and the breaking out of the | 
yn, he had a share in about every de- 
nt of the military service, and in the 
ith Mexico, was breveted Captain, for 


ivery at Buena Vista. The opening of the , 
: “A countTRY where the parties are always young 
and the children always little,” is Victor Hugo’s 


bright definition of paradise. 


Tury Writ Nor Do It.—Those who once take 
Dr. Pierce's “Pleasant Purgative Pelletts” will 
never consent to use any other cathartic. They 
are pleasant to take and mild in their operation. 
Smaller than ordinary pills and inclosed in glass 
vials; virtues unimpaired. By druggists. 


vellion found him on inspection duty in 
He 


a brigadier General of vol- 


l'exas, with the brevet rank of Major. 


was at once mad 


unteers, and assigned to the command of the 
army defending the Virginia bank of the Po- 
toma He was in command at the first bat- 


lle of Bull Ran. His s ibsequent service dur- Tuere is a market for cigar stubs in Paris, 


Commander | Which is open daily for business from 8 to 10 


ing the war, was as a Division : § 0 
| o’clock. The stumps are worth from 15 to 25 


join Gen. Komaroff’s army, to aid in caring for the 


in regard to the agreement of the 17th of March. 
The Penjdeh district will remain neutral during the 
progress of the negotiations. r 
The Sunday editions of the London newspapers 
publish a report that a secret treaty has been made 
between England and Turkey, according to the | 
terms of which, England will be allowed to send 
men of war through the Dardanelles in the event of 
war. 

The House of Commons, after a sharp discus- 
sion, has sustained the $55,000,000 vote of credit of 
the 27th ultimo, by a decisive vote. 

Military and naval preparations continue active, 
notwithstanding the improved prospect of peace. 
The admiralty authorities have thus far chartered 
140 merchant vessels for cruisers and transports, 
and have also made arrangements with the Penin- 
sular & Oriental Steamship Company, for the con- 
veyance to India by mail steamers, of troops to 
strengthen the Indian garrisons. The first contin- 
gent of troops for this purpose has already started, 
and others are under orders to be in readiness in a 
fortnight. There is great activity in all the Naval 
dockyards in Great Britaiu and her colonies, and a 
largely increased force of men has been put at 
work in the dockyard at Halifax, N.S., complet- 
ing torpedo launches and preparing ammunition. 


Russia. 


The Russian Minister of War has ordered that 
the mountain artillery corps of the Turkestan 
army be,-mobilized immediately. A number of 
Cossack regiments have been ordered to reenforce 
the troops in Central Asia. It is reported that the 
Mediterranean squadron has been ordered to Revel. 
The Finland Railway has been commanded to pre- 


of the representatives of the people. 
bate this year was shortened by the action of 
the opponents of the measure, who agreed to 
say no word against it. 
not be asking too much, to expect the friends 


year, and so to let one session of the great 
and general court go by without any thrashing 
of this old straw. 


acts mildly aud beneficially on the Stomach, Liver and 

Kidneys, Package to make 5 Gallons 25 cts., by mail 6 

cts 

put up at the NEW ENGLAND 

245 Washington St., Boston. 
13t16 


The cause of woman suffrage experienced its 
Legislature on Tuesday, after a much shorter 


since it made its first appearance in the Legis- 
lative halls eighteen years ago. In sixteen of 
those eighteen years the question has come 
up in one form or another, always to meet 


substantially the same fate, and gaining very 


The de- 


It might, perhaps, 


of the movement to be equally reticent next 





Business Dotices. 


Human Blood. 


On the purity and vitality of the blood 
depend the vigor and health of the whole 
system. Disease of various kinds is often 
only the sign that nature is trying to remove 
the disturbing cause. A remedy that gives 
lite and vigor to the blood, eracicates serof- 
ula and other impurities from it, as Hood's 





Sarsaparilla undoubtedly does, must be the UNION CLUB LIST, Dorchester, Mass. 4t1sv | 
means of preventing many diseases that would = - a 
occur without its use. Sold by druggists, GOLD . Ebony 
Made by @. I. Hoop & Co.. Lowell, Mass. Mounted QED oe eal Pencil. 
50 Lovely Chromos with name & Agt’s new Sample Book 10c, 5 pks., 
Sample Book & this Pencil 50c, E. H, PARDEE, New Haven, Coun, 
Ie & 99 | 26047 
Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer.” | * ead 
Packages contain Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Winter- allperfumed, New designs, littl beauties, Gold 
green, Juniper, &c. Health and Pleasure. It CARDS: hromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 
with an elegant prize, 10c. Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


A 


and one without children, thirty to thirty-five years 
old. 
mendations, understand the care of cows, milk, &c. 
Want a man that can take 
owner is away most of the time. 
dress D. C. H. B., Lock Box 785, Gloucester, Mass. 


wanted in every town 
States. 


Have you got one of the 
beautiful Panel Pictures 
that are given away with 
“Welcome Soap?” They 
are going very fast, and 
the Soap is always wel- 
come in every family. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, | 


SMART, PRACTICAL FAR- 


GOOD, i 
would prefer a protestant, 


mer and his wife; 
Must be a good worker, and give good recom- 


charge, sell the milk, as 
For particulars ad- 





2t1s 





ANTED-—1000 ladies to send 6 cts. for a pack- 
age of Choice Mixed Flower Seeds (200 kinds.) 

















26149 





extra. 4 packages $1.00 prepaid. Prepared and 


OTANIC DEPOT, 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Pror. 





pare for the transportation of 10,000 gun charges, | - 


and thirty mitrailleuses. A German firm has been 
given an order to make 130,000 pairs of boots for 
Russian infantry. 

Seventy Sisters of Charity have been ordered to 


wounded. A|l these indications seem to point to 
war, notwithstanding the reported overtures for 
peace. 

' The German Gazette states that it is credibly in- 
formed that peace is assured. The present diplo- 
matic action of England is a retrograde movement, 
which she seeks to make as decently as possible. 
The Gazette, in commenting upon this information, | ‘ 
expresses itself as skeptical about the situation be- 
ing so favorable for peace as indicated. 

A St. Petersburg despatch to the London Daily 
News contirms the report that a second battle has 
taken place-on the Afghan frontier, and that the 
Russians were defeated with heavy less. 


tonville, Rev. Charles A. 
Conn., to Miss Nellie H. Swan of Arlington. 


K. Howard of 
num of Boston. 


house, John M. Pettingell to Miss Caroline Fowler. 


ence E. Simonds of Cambridge to Elizabeth A. Green 
of Boston. 


Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 
In Arlington, April 29, % Rev. Mr. White of New- 
Knickerbocker of Meriden, 


In Allston, April 24, by Rev. F. T. Whitman, Wm. 


’rovidence, R. I., to Frances M. Far- 


In East Pepperell, April 27, by Rev. P. C. Sloper, 
yardner B. Southwick of Boston to Clara M. Wellman 


In Newburyport, April 39, by Rev. D. W. More- 


In Somerville, April 29, by Rev. J. B. Green, Clar- 


In Chesterfield, N. H., ~~ 26, by Rev. Albert E. 


eene to Miss Hattie B. 


Real 


Desirable Farm, ‘Farming Stock and 


HE 
ar T'tiy 
of Pepperell. t 
o'clock, P. M. 
about ¥0 acres, well divided into mowing and tillage, 
with some pasture and woodland, most of the land 
having southern slope, is well adapted for a vegetable | 
or dairy farm; cuts some 50 tons of hay annually; | 
milk now sold at the door. 


Real Estate---Stock. 


BY ALBERT HOWE & CO., 


Estate and General Auctioneers, 
Market St., Brighton. Established 1843. 


Tools, Wagons, Carts, English Hay, 
Antique & Household Furniture, 
AT AUCTION. 


VELL KNOWN SAMUEL DUD 
FARM, on the old Concord Road, Lexiag 
On THURSDAY, May 14, 1885, at 1.30 | 


on, Mass. ; : . 
This very desirable Farm containing 


House is a two-story, 


ket and still holding a high analysis. 
sold last year. | 


Street, Boston. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIG GUANO. 





FISH AND POTASH. 


Complete Fertilizer 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 


ler McClellan, and after his promotion to 
Major Ge 


cer 
neral of Volunteers, as Commander ; 
ote > a 
of the Department of the Rappahannock, and ; 


of the Third Army Corps. He was engaged i 


by 
pu 


in the battles of Cedar Mountain, Rappaban- 


ck Station, and the second Bull Run, and 


worked over. 


yearly income of $3000. 


A grave dispute has arisen between Russia and 
China, with regard to the frontier of Manchovia, 
the Chinese government alleging that the Russians 
have been constantly encroaching upon Chinese 
territory ever since the [gnatief agreement of 1860. 


Egypt. 
A famine prevails in Kordofan. The revolt 


its per pound, and are sold to workmen to be 
One old man became so rich at the 
siness of selling cigar stumps that he had a 


James Pyve’s PeEARLINE is bighly commended 
all who have used it, for washing or cleansing 
rposes. It cleans the fabric without the tedious 


Hall, William B. Reed of 
Chandler of Chesterfield. 

In Hill, N. 
Daniel 8. Wright of Sanbornton, N. H., to Fannie M. 
Little of Hill. 


modern wooden dwelling house of 9 finished and 2 un 
finished rooms, largé closets, and good cellar; Barn 
76x36, with 2-story shed attached; fine basement 
under same. Property is well supplied with excellent 
spring and well water; a good assortment of fruit 
trees and garden fruits. This farm is a part of the 
historical ground of Lexington, as will be seen by the 
tablet on the premises. The sale is positive and on 
liberal terms, as half the purchase money may remain 
on mortgage for 3 years, at 6 per cent; $300 down at 


H., April 29, by Rev. E. H. Wright, 





DIED. 
In Boston, April 27, Abby Jane, wife of D. Humph- 


TO CLEAR YOUR LAND OF 


; process of rubbing. Sold by grocers. 
acquitted 


of 


himself honorably, receiving the 
Major General, U. @ A; 
In 1864 Gen. MeDowell was ap- 


A FARMER near Macon, Ga., has 400,000 wil- 
lows growing on his place. He has set out 80,000 
this season, and will set his entire levee with them. 
A ton to the acre is the average yield, and when 
dried they are worth $200 per ton. 


vet for 
rave ry 

nted to command the Department of the 
Pacific, and continued in that position until 
» When he became Commander of the De- 
partment of the East, with headquarters in 
New York. He was promoted to a full Ma- 
or-Generalship in 1872, and assigned to the 
Department of the South, where he remained 


until 127 
intil 1876, 


Costiveness is the primary cause of much dis- 
ease. Dr. Henry Baxter’s Mandrake Bitters will 
permanently cure costiveness. Every bottle war- 
ranted. 4tls 


Tuere is a great diminution in the number of 
tourists bound for Europe this season. Besides 
hard times, the probability of war between Russia 
and England and the fear of cholera doubtless 
operate to reduce transatlantic travel. 


Never out of place: Hop Plasters for sudden 
pains, weaknesses and strains. Always sure. 2dc. 


Tue increased tax in England of nine pence, or 
eighteen cents, per barrel of beer will increase the 
tax of Bass ond. Alsopp alone to the extent of 
$850,000 yearly. 

Impure Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 
worm. boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the Vecerine, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. Its effects are wonderful 

Some scientists now entertain the opinion that 
the art of making artificial stone for structural 

urposes is prehistoric, and that the pyramids were 
uilt of artificial blocks manufactured from the 
surrounding plain. 

Know Tuyserr, by reading the “Science of 


si 


when he 
post on the Pacific. 


under the | 


returned to his former 
In 1882 he was retired 
aw, and has made his home in San 


Francisco, His illness was of two weeks’ 
luration. 


OBSERVATIONS OF 
The New 


Tuunper Srorms.— 
England Meteorological Society 
proposes to investigate the phenomena of 
thunder storms during the summer of 1885, 
l for this purpose asks for volunteer ob- 
‘ervers throughout New England. Several 
Classes of observations will be undertaken ; 
those of the simplest class require no instru- 
‘ments and need but a small share of time 


anc 


against E] Mahdi is spreading. ‘The report of the 
retiring of FE! Mabdi, with heavy losses, at Mesa- 
lania, is contirmed. 

General Wolseley bas left for Suakim and will 
probably make arrangements for the withdrawal of 
all the British troops now in Egypt. 


Central America Troubles.. 


Aizpurn, the revolutionary leader, surrendered at 
Panama last Tuesday, in accordance with previous 
arrangements. The government troops occupy the 
city and business has been resumed. The United 
States troops were to start for home on Tuesday. 
A convention is to be called as soon as the coun- 
try is quiet, to definitely arrange affairs on the 
isthmus. The general feeling is tavorable to en- 
larging the rights of the United States, but to re- 
sist interference by any other power in the affairs 
of the isthmus at any time. 


General Items. 

The people in Calcutta are dissatisfied with Eng- 
land’s concession to Russia, and fears are general- 
ly expressed now that the English attitude may 
have already endangered the safety of the party 
composing Sir Peter Lumsden’s surveying commis- 
sion. Preparations for war on a large scale still 
continue in India. 


were fel . | of John Mansfield, 85 yrs. 3 mos. 
wie of tee toe Sa vimae oevan In Newton Centre, April 27, Joshua Ballard, 72 yrs. | held at Lowell, in said County of Middlesex, on 
houses were dam and a number of women In Roxbury, April 27, Mary Parker, 89 yrs. the third Tuesday of May next, at nine o’clock be- 
killed at Kinberg in Styria. Tn South ton, April 29, Harriet B., widow of the | fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, nst the 
‘ ’ f late Capt. Israel H. L roy ap same. And said petitioner is weceley Gienet to give 
Vesuvius is el 7 a. — of ee — i. In Templeton, April 26, Dr. Joseph C. Batchelder, peblie notice thereof, by blishing t ue citation once a 
ogee name 3 vi from princi- - wi or three successive weeks, in newspaper 
crater and flowing toward Torre del Greco and tnt Warren, April 24, Ann, wife of John Butler, 70 | called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, 


om peii. 
mtly successful experiments are in pro- 
ean’ s trae. in the inoculation of persons vith 





: 
! 
: 








Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 
men. 


during the passage of a thunder storm ; they | young and m 


lyl4_ | its normal 5 


reys Storer, M. D., and daughter of the late Thomas 


mos. 


late Charles Kimball, 74 yrs. 11 mos. 

late Sylvester Eldridge of Duxbury, 76 yrs. 
Braddock Coleman, 79 yrs. 

of Milton, 88 yrs. 6 mos. 

of Freeman Fisher, 83 yrs. 


late John Louis Bauer, 82 yrs. 
mos. 
In Ipswich, April 30, Mrs. Louisa Sweet, widow of 


the late Daniel L. Willcomb, 77 yrs. 6 mos. 


yrs 


yrs. 
In Providence, R. I., April Dea. William An- 
‘ wT) ’ » April 25, 


Brewer, 74 yrs. 6 mos. 
In Arlington, May 1, Joseph Teel, 84 yrs. i 
In Allston, April 19, Elizabeth, wife of Parkman T. 
Davis, 75 yrs. 
In Cambridge, April 27, Mary T. Gardner, 93 yrs. 
In Cambridgeport, April 30, Moses Gragg, 93 yrs. 7 


In Lowell, April 30, Mrs. Sarah Kinsman, widow of 
the late Oliver M. Whipple, 69 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Chelsea, April 30, Mary F. Kimball, widow of the 

In Chelsea, May 1, Lavinia Eldridge, widow of the 


In Cotuit, April 3, Mrs. Martha, widow of the late 


sale. 


Household 
antique articles, : 
property in excellent condition, and will be sold for 
cash at sale. 
Lexington Station. 


Immediately after sale of Real estate, all the Farm. 
ng Tools, 9 tons English Hay, Cow, Yearling Colt, 
Furniture, which comprises many rare 
Desk, Side Board, &c. Personal 


Trains leave Boston 10.45, 12.20, 1.35 for 
ae a Per order SA MU EL DUDLEY. — 
CHESHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER HAS A FEW FINE 
Improved Cheshire Sow Pigs for sale. ae 
2t 





In Danvers, April 25, Mrs. Diana Crehore, formerly 
In Dedham, April 29, Mrs. Mary G. Fisher, widow 
In Dorchester, April 29, Catharine, widow of the 


In Everett, April 30, Samuel Pierce, 80 yrs. 3 mos. 
In Harvard, April 23, Caleb Strong Gerry, 70 yrs. 6 


In Jamaica Plain, April 30, John Hamilton, 87 yrs. 
In Medfield, April 26, Samuel Johnson, 70 yrs. 4 


08. 
In Natick, April 19, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield, wife 


In Woburn, April 27, Peleg Lawrence, 88 


rs. 
In West Roxbury, April 24, Mr. Joseph rnold, 76 





yrs. 


TOBEY, Sandwich, Mass. (P.O. Box 86.) 


Coe ODBC ESEE, OF MASSACH 


To the Heirs at law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of GEORGE HEA 
of $udbury, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has 
sented to said Court, 
HEARD, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to her, the executrix therein named; You 
are hereb cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 


the last publication to be two days, at least, before 


of said Court, thist ty-eighth day of 
wenty-€ 
stisy J. H. TY 


Legal Aotices. 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE ‘Stn. 
D, late 


been pre- 


for Probate, by ALMIRA 


Judson Powder 


JUDSON POWDER CoO., 


stream. 
Brass Cylinders. Is easil 
Cheapest and 
World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over 100,000 in use. 
Winter. Send for circular and prices, 
giving depth of your well. Also the 


TRON TURBINE WIND -ENGINE, 
T. B. EVERETT & CO. 


10,000 tons | 


Rates for Agents. An agent 
in the New England 


Address | 


JOB HATHAWAY, | 
STEEP BROOK, Mass. | 

For sale by GOULD & CO., Medfield, Mass. 
For sale by PARKER & WOOD, 49 North Market | 
5tloe | 


Special 


Annual Sales over 50,000 Tons. | 


AND CULTIVATOR COMBINED. 
PRICE $9.00, 


THE STAR HORSE HOE 


AND CULTIVATOR COMBINED. 
PRICE $7.00. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of 


SEEDS, PLANTS, VINES AND TOOLS. 
PARKER & WOOD, 


No. 49 No. Market St., Boston. 











This high-grade Fertil- 
izer produces crop: of 
superior quality and 
quantity. It is not a/| 
stimulant, but a plant 


food. 


for 


The high standard 


which it has been 


=3 noted for 

| TWENTY | 
YEARS | 

past will be strictly main 


= tained. | 
For pamphlets, address | 


CLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 





PEAS, BEANS 


—AN D— 


CORN, 


In all Varieties and of the Choicest Stocks. 


“W. W. RAWSON & CO., Seedsmen, 


34 SOUTH MARKET ST. BOSTON, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








CHU RCH’S 





ANALYSIS: 


per ct. 

maomian ..- sce eee ++ - 5.08 
Phosphoric Acid .....++-s . - 5.32 
Pétash ..-6ess 2208 eee BOS 
Chemist, C. A. GOESSMANN. 


MANUFACTURED BY } 
JOSEPH CHURCH & CO., 


TIVERTON, R. I. 


| 
bu 
167 ths. per Bag. | 


SPARROWS : 


Ar 


FARM CHEMICALS 


Address 


MANUFACTURERS, 





First Premium for September or October butter and Firat Premiam for Print 
Butter. 





THE RECORDS SHOW 
COOLEY CREAMERS 


Has never been equalled by Any 
CABINET STYLE. creamery, pan or separator. 


At the World's Exposition, New Orleans, every Premium for long-keeping 
tter, Lot B, Class I, was awarded to butter made by the Cooley Process ; also 





ELEVATOR 


STYLE 


It must be borne in mind that the above list of Premiums is not an exceptional case, but is the rule with 


tter made by the Cooley Process. 
At the International Dairy Fair at New York in 1878, it was awarded the Higgins Sweepstakes of $250. 
id the Ashton Sweepstakes of $125. 


And Gold Medal at the International Dairy Fair at New York in 1879. 

The Gold Medal at the Dairy Exposition, London, Eng., in 1877, for the best American Butter. 

The Premium for the largest per cent of yield in butter in the State of lowa, 1880. 

The Premium for the Greatest Value of Manufactured Product at the National Dairy Fair at 


THE DAVIS SWING CHURN 
AWARDED SIX SILVER MEDALS 


In the last four years over all competitors. Because it operates the easiest. 

cause it churns more thoroughly, and consequently makes the most butter. Because 

it is the easiest to clean. Because the cover is always on top, avoiding all leakage 

and emptying the cream on the floor, as is frequently the case with revolving churns. 
Send for Ilustrated Circulars. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co, Bellows Falls, ,Vt. 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston, Agents. 4t16 


Milwaukee, Wis., in 1882. 





Be. 








13t8 38 South Market St., Boston, Mass. | 


Stumps and Boulders, 


—UsE— 


Cheaper than the Stump-Puller. 
Send for Pamphiet and Price List. 


13t12¥ RUSTIC, Morris Co., N. a. 














Sows all grains, _ seeda, plaster, salt, ashes, 
commercial fertilizers — everything requiring 
broadcasting—any quantity per acre, better and 
faster than any other method. SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even. Not affected by wind, aa 
seed is not thrown upwards. Sews half or full 
Cast, on either or both sides of wagon. Readily 
attached to any wagon or cart without injury, and 
sused wherever they can be driven. Lasts a life- 
time. Sows & acres wheat perday. Crep one- 
‘fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 
‘Broadcaster made; most accurate agricultural 
"implement in the world, Endorsed and recom. 














c ee ane ~ < -* a2". mended by ene ne ee a 
BEST. CHEAPE met bo put co with Guy ether. bend at 


—_—— 


ce for new free illustrated catalogue with 


C.W. DORR, Manager fall information and hundreds of testimonials. 


RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 187 FOURTH ST., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
17t4—13tJul.Aug.Sept 





UCKEYE. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
Has Porcelain, Lined and 
set. Is the 
‘ump in the 





st Force 


Never freezes in 





FARMERS ARE INVITED 
COME OR SEND TO THE INDU®S- 
TRIAL AID SOCIETY, Chardon 8t., Boston, for 
h:lp of any sort in the house or on the farm. Men 
and women, boys and girls, of good character, fur- 


5 TON 


WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Steel —. Brass 
hod 











Tare Beam and Beam nished at short notice. No charges. 15t12 
AND 
JONES he pays the treight—for tee Wy SLA AD WU i 0 i i 
i Vf 
rddceee JONES OF BINGHAMTON, “HOW THE FARM PAYS” : 
Binghamton, N.X. Is a new work on Farming, of 40 pages, written by 
Wililam Crozier and Peter fi enderson, two of the best 


known practi Farmers and Gardeners on this conti- 


6teop15 








Simplest, Strongest, Most Durable. 





43 So, Market St., Bostom, Mass, 
eoplitf 


HELP FURNISHED, 2.0 
cialty. and the 

Farmers can 
time to read, 


prove. 
Northampton, Mass. 


nent. The book is mailed for $2.0. Table of Contents 
and Terms to Agents sent free, Our Agents are 


from $3 to $10 per day selling this book. 
4 PETER HENDERSON & : tru New York. 


Farm Families, 
hands a spe- 
With our contracts essed times, 
t winterservice, save dollars, and have 

Saink and plan, wisdom says try 
CHARLES T. PARSONS, 


Agt. 
F— ~4 4t16 











RGE M. BROOKS, at, coup 
" Begiater 





eight bi 


New Style, Emboased Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 
Cards no 2alike, name on, 10c., 13 packs @1. Warranted best 
sold, Sample Book, 4e, L.. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 





F 1 varietits At Yam A id 
E u GS; r PouLtTRyY Wutps.Circulars 
‘ ; Stony, Broo 
13tll 
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Porctry, 
From St. Nicholas. 


IN PRIMROSE TIME. 
Spring In Ireland. 





BY MRS. 8. M. Be. PIATT. 


Here's the lodge-woman in her great cloak coming, 
And her white cap. What joy 
Has touched the ash-man? On my word, he’s hum- 
min 
A boy’s song like a boy! 
He quite forgets his cart. His donkey grazes 
Just where it likes the grass. 
The red coat soldier, with his medal, raises 
His hat to all who pass, 


And the blue-jacket sailor—hear him whistle, 

Forgetting Lreland’s ilis! ; * 
Oh, pleasant land—( Who thinks of thorn or thistle?) 

Upon your happy hills 
The world is out! " And, faith, if I mistake not, 

The world is in its prime 

Beating for once, I think, with hearts that ache not) 

In Primrose time. 


Against the sea wall leans the Trish beauty, 
With face and hands in bloom, 
Vhinking of anything but household duty 
in her thatched cabin’s gloom ; 
Watching the ships as leisurely as may be, 
Her blue eyes dream for hours. 
Hush! There’s her mother—coming with the baby 
In the fair quest of flowers. 


And her grandmother—hear her laugh and chatter. 
Under her hair frost-white! 
Kelieve me, life can be a merry matter, 
And common folk polite, 
And all the birds of heaven one of a feather, 
And all their voices rhyme, 
rhey sing their merry songs like one, together, 
In Primrose time. 
rhe magpies fly in pairs; (an evil omen 
It were to see but one ;) 
the snakes—buat here, though, since St. Patrick, no 
man 
Has seen them in the sun; 
The white lamb thinks the black lamb is his brother, 
And half as good as he; 
Che rival carmen all love one another, 
And jest, right cheerily ; 


the compliments among the milkmen savor 
Of pale gold blossoming ; 

Awd everybody wears the lovely favor 
Of our sweet Lady Spring 

And though the ribbons iu a bright procession 
Go toward the chapel’s chime 

4iood priest, there be but few sins for confession 
ln Primrose time. 


How all the children in this isle of faery 

Whisper and laugh and peep! 

Hush, pretty babblers! Little feet be wary, 

You'll seare them in their sleep 
The wee, weird people of the dew, who wither 

Out of the sun, aud lie 
Curled ia the wet leaves, till the moon comes hither.) 

The new-made butterfly 


Forgets he was a worm. The ghostly castle, 
On its lone rock and gray, 
i whit for either lord or vassal 


Cares not 
Gone on their dusty way, 

Lut listens to the bee, on errands sunny. 
A thousand years of crime 

May all be melted in a drop of honey 
fn Vrimrose time! 





The Story Teller. 


HIS GRATEFUL COUNTRY. 


4 TRUE STORY OF A PENSION, 


‘**Pears to me like it’s more than I can 
stan’, Miss Jane, ‘deed it does; feels like my 
heart done barst wide open ;” and the speak- 
er rocked to and fro in an agony of grief. 

‘But what is it, Aunt Tilda? ‘Tell me 
what bas happened since morning to make 
,ou grieve sor Is Jem sick, or Uncle 
Lob 

Here came a fresh 
Aunt Tilda 

‘Pat's it, Miss Jane, honey, dat’s it. 
bob, he’s done gone off to ‘list, an’ ['ll neber 
see him any more, neber, neber !” 

“What! Uncle Bob gone? When did he 
go?” and the fa young face grew sad in- 
deed, **Maybe you are mistaken, Aunt Til- 


da. Uncle Beb was not missing two days 
” 


outburst of woe from 


azo. 
‘No, ‘deed Vse not mistaken. Marse 
Ilenry, he done tole me his self, dat Bob's 


gone two days; and Bob, he said, las’ time 
he’s here, ef he bad jes’ one chance, he'd £0; 
but I neber ‘spected he meant it, Miss Jane, 
cos he laughed and tole me he’s only sayin’ it 
to tease me, but I feel like he’s neber goin’ to 
come back no mo’; an’ Jem he’s way down 
de ribber, an’ dar ain’t none left ‘cept me,” 
and the tears tlowed afresh. 

Few could ralize the old woman's sorrow 
Since the begin- 
ning of the war, her only brother had been 
killed, her lover was even then in prison, and 
her father had gone but a week before to fight 
for what he deemed was right. 

Lett alone in the old home place, her only 
friend and confidant was Aunt Tilda, who had 
been her nurse, and who had tried hard to fill 
the place of the young mother who died when 
Jeanette was a baby, about eighteen years 
before. 


as could Jeanette Gordon. 


Lopate Silda bores! 


7” wn many a SOF- 
roW, bur doe greatest was when Jem, her own 
hoy, had been sold to a planter ‘‘down the 
‘and it seemed then as if life could 
hold-no more bitter grief. But now *‘*Bob,” 
her ‘tole man,” the very sunlight of her life, 
had gone, and no one could feel the weight 
of bitter misery that utterly overcame ae 
faithful heart, as she realized that she was in- 
deed alone. Vainly Jeanette tried to soothe 
her. It seemed as if words but added to her 
grief. So her young mistress deemed it best 
to let her indulge her sorrow for a while, and 
walked slowly from the cabin. 

Half an hour afterwards little Jake ran into 
the cabin to say that, 

‘**Miss Jane says you may come up to the 
house, and come right quick.” 

A message which Tilda forced herself to 
obey. 

‘ve been thinking, Aunt Tilda,” said 
Jeanette, kindly, when she entered the room, 

that now, since there is so little for you to 
do here for me, perhaps you would like to 
work for some one else. No! don’t stop me ; 
wait until I tell you my plan. If Uncle Bob 
does come back, why you would feel right 
proud if you had some money of your own to 
show him; and if he should not come back— 
why, then, Tilda, you would have some money 
for yourself. So, if you can do any spinning 
or weaving, or any other work you may find 
for the other families here, you may keep the 
pay for yourself. There, that will do, Aunt 
‘Tilda; I know all you wish to say. You see 
I remember all the kindness you have shown 
me. Now you can go; and let me see how 
much you can earn for yourself and Uncle 
Bob.” 1 

The plan proved entirely successful. In 
her eagerness to help Bob, Tilda forgot the 
weary days of waiting, the heart-burnings 
and fears, that her mistress knew only too 
well. 

‘*After all,” thought Jeanette, ‘‘Aunt Til- 
da is all the mother I ever knew, and I’m 
glad, so glad, I thought of telling her to earn 
something for herself. Poor old Auntie, she 
was always good and kind to me.” 

So the days sped on in the old farm-house, 
and many were the rumors of defeat and loss 
that reached them from the ‘‘boys in gray,” 
but nothing definite. Once in a while Capt. 
Gordon managed to send word that he was 
‘*well,” but that was all. To Aunt Tilda no 
news came, but she toiled on, day after day, 
content if she could save a little more for, 

‘Bob when he came back.” 

It was ended at last. The weary days of 
waiting, of fear and dread were ended, and 
Jeanette knew that her brave young lover 
was sleeping in a soldier’s grave, and her 
father, who had returned, came home only to 
die. 

To faithful, loving old Tilda, no news 
came, and day by day the light of hope faded 
from her face, and the old work of ia was 
abandoned. Two months passed, then the 
third dragged slowly on, and she felt that she 
was indeed alone. 

Sut, at last, when all hope had gone, and 
life seemed dark indeed, Bob returned. But 
it was not the light-hearted, laughing ‘*Bob” 
of olden days, that Tilda rejoiced over; but 
a wreck of his former self he was; so thin, so 
wretched, so utterly broken, it seemed a 
miracle that he had reached home alive. He 
had been in a hospital, he said—in the small 
pox hospital at Cairo—and he now had re- 
turned, a helpless, broken-down man. The 
terrible disease had affected his eyes, and he 
was almost blind. 

But Aunt Tilda was overjoyed, and wasn’t 
she *‘strong and able to work for both?” 

‘And see,” she said, proudly drawing her 
treasure of hard-earned silver from its hidling- 
place, ‘did yer mind, Bob, mine an’ yours, 
ebery cent. T’'ve done earned it wid my own 
hands.” 

jut Uncle Bob grew more feeble every 
day, and the money that was to have made 
both so happy, went rapidly, now, in procur- 
ing the necessaries of life for both. Poor 
Aunt Tilda! Many a tear she shed when 
Uncle Bob was sleeping, and many a day she 
toiled while he thought she was ‘‘helpin’ Miss 
Jane,” as she declared. 

But the worst came when the disease which 
had affected his eyes at first, destroyed his 
eyesight forever, and Uncle Bob knew that 
hig life was to be that living death ‘‘of one 
blind.” 

It was pitiful to see Aunt Tilda in those 
days; for the ‘‘ole man” she had ever a smile 
and loving word, but many a day Jeanette 
found her crying as though ber heart was 
broken. 

Jeanette, herself, an orpban indeed, (for 
her father now slept pan by her moth- 
er’s side.) clung with all the old-time affec- 
tion to her lifelong friend. From the wreck 
of their property enough had been saved to 
maintain her comfortably, at least, and as 
Aunt Tilda still looked to ‘‘Miss Jane” as of 
old, she kept her when all the rest had gone. 

Se a new life began. Aunt Tilda worked 
faithfully and well. Jeanette passed most of 
her time among the poor and needy, who 
blessed her as an ange! of mercy. 

Uncle Bob, blind and suffering, existed, 
but enjoved life no more. Sitting in the sun- 
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light outside his cabin, with his eyes shaded, 
he would picture the fature he had hoped for 
—the time when ‘*Tilda would had her own,” 
and he would be able to support both, be- 
cause he was free. And, man as he was, the 
bitter tears would fall when he thought of the 
reality. He, blind, poor and helpless; Aunt 
Tilda still working, but doing double duty. 

But one day, when more than usually de- 
jected, Aunt Tilda came in, breathless from 
excitement : 

“Bob! Bob! it’s allright dis time. You'll 
be paid all your life for fightin’ in de Union 
army, an’ bein’ blin’;” and then she managed 
to tell him how the Government had granted 
a pension to all disabled, or suffering from 
any disability contracted in the army. ‘‘An’ 
you know, Bob, you can show all about it, 
for Col. Jake Haze and Dick, was dar wid 
you; an’ den we won't be poor any mor’,” 
and Aunt Tilda grew almost hysterical. 

Jeanette came then, and it made her very 
heart glad to see the radiant joy on the blind 
man’s face. 

** Deed, ‘deed, I’se too happy to live,” he 
cried. ‘Jes’ to think, Miss Jane, dat Tilda 
won't hab to work for me no more ;” and 
leaning his head on his hands, he sobbed 
aloud tor very thankfulness. 

So Jeanette wrote to a Washington lawyer, 
and every day Aunt Tilda walked three 
miles to the nearest post office, for a letter. 
And when one came from Washington, with 
the words ‘*Department of the Interior,” in 
one corner, it seemed as if the ground flew 
from beneath her feet, so quickly did she 
reach home. 

‘Here ‘tis, right here, Miss Jane!” and 
she placed the big, important-looking letter 
in her hands. 

**Not just yet, Aunt Tilda,” said Jeanette, 
trying not to see the disappointment so plain- 
ly visible in her face. ‘‘It’s the number of 
Unele Bob's claim; now it will be taken up 
in its turn, and we will not have to wait 
long.” 

So they waited. Day after day the patient 
Tilda walked into C——. Then other letters 
came, this time ordering Uncle Bob before 
the ‘‘Board of Examining Surgeons, requir- 
ing ahistory of his disability, the testimony 
of witnesses, the name and number of bis hos- 
pital, date of entering and leaving the same,” 
etec., ere. 

‘Let me keep dese letters, Miss Jane ; 
‘pears to me like it makes the pension near- 
er,” coaxed Tilda. 

“TI must send each one back, Aunt Tilda. 
See, it says, ‘Return this letter with your re- 
ply ;) but you may have these,” laughingly 
pointing to the envelopes. 

‘*Thank’ee, Miss Jane, thank’ee, honey. 
I'll carry ’em down to Bob, an’ he'll think 
heaps uv ‘em, ‘deed he will.” 

Many days ot toil followed for poor old 
Bob. He must swear to affidavits, and to do 
this he bad to walk to C——, three miles 
away. It was pitiful to see them start to 
walk the long, dusty road, Aunt Tilda lead- 
ing the blind man so patiently and lovingly, 
never complaining, though the sun shone piti- 
lessly down, and the weary old man grew 
fretful and impatient. Then Aunt Tilda had 
to go and see Jack Haze and Dick, and get 
their evidence to show how Uncle Bob ‘‘con- 
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tracted his disability in the army.” 

At last all seemed complete; the toilsome 
journeys were over, and the last question was 
surely answered. ‘Then the weary, weary 
waiting. ‘Then months passed away. The 
autumn with its many tinted leaves came, and 
still nothing was heard from the Pension Bu- 
reau. The winter winds with snow and sleet, 
whistled mournfully around the cabin, but no 
letter from Washington. Aunt Tilda’s feet 
were blistered walking the same road every 
day. 

“I'd rather go, ‘deed I would, an’ I most 
know it'll come to-day,” was all the reply she 
would make to Uncle Bob’s remonstrances ; 
so, sunshine and rain, fair and bad, she went 
every day. 





A whole year had passed since the first ap- 
plication, and hope seemed dead, when one | 
day another letter came. [Hlow well Aunt | 
Tilda knew these oblong, white envelopes, | 
and how eager to know ‘if the pension has 
come at last.” Another disappointment. 

‘*The evidence of a physician who has treat- | 
ed the soldier since his return from the 
army,” was required. No physician had 
treated him, because he was too poor to em- | 
ploy one; and again Aunt Tilda led the blind 
man by the band over the long, weary road | 
to C——, to make another affidavit. 

‘Never mind,” Uncle Bob would say; 
‘it’s comin’ nex’ time, ‘Tilda, shur, an’ thar | 














waitin’. 
velope was added to those they both hoarded | 
so carefully, and which they seemed to regard 
as pledges of the pension. 

Another wait; how long the days were, | 
utterly dreary to the blind man, whose idea— | 
to get money ‘‘for Tilda, so she wouldn't haf | 
ter work so hard.” 

Then Awnt Pilda came with another-long- 
long letter; and, full of hope, she handed it 
to Jeanette to read. 

‘+ Affidavit from commissioned officers, and 
the regimental surgeon, proving origin of 
disability,” were required. 

Far and wide Jeanette sent letters, for her 
heart was sore for the two people so helpless 
and destitute. Some of the officers were 
dead, some had removed to parts unknown, 
others, in the changes of time and place, and 
the long lapse of years, had forgotten Uncle 
Bob, and the evidence required was impossi- 
ble to be obtained. So another affidavit was 
made to that effect by Uncle Bob. Another 
long walk to C——, by the patient pair, and 
another wait. 

“T’se dun gib it up, Tilda. I can’t do no 
mo’. I’se showed dat I lef? here well, dat I 
got sick in de army, dat I’se in de hospital at 
Cairo, dat I dunno de name ob de _ hospital, 
an’ dat de small pox made me blin’, an’ ’pears 
to me dat de mo’ I look fur it de less I seem 
ter git it.” 

‘‘Neber min’, Bob, Miss Jane says its all 
right, an’ ‘tis; maybe we'll git a letter to- 
morrow.” And Aunt Tilda tried to speak 
hopefully of what she felt to be so utterly 
hopeless. 

But Uncle Bob knew what he dreaded to 
tell the faithful helper, that day by day his 
strength was growing less, and his one great 
fear was that she would be left without any 
means of support. ‘Times grew bad then on 
the old homestead, and Jeanette had hard 
work to make her slender means suffice for 
her wants. , 

Aunt Tilda did not hint to her that she and 
Uncle Bob lived mostly on ‘thoecake.” It 
was hard, very hard, but when Bob got the 
pension, they would have twenty-five dollars 
a month, and that would make her and Bob, 
rich. 

So Aunt Tilda cultivated the ground around 
the cabin as best she could, and ‘‘worked at 
de house,” and all the time Uncle Bob never 
knew of the rags she wore and the privations 
she endured. 4 

And while she worked and hoped, Sharpe, 
the Notary Public in C , received a letter 
from the Pension Office, making inquiry as to 
the credibility of one of the principal witness- 
es. This witness owed Sharpe a certain bill 
which he either could not or would not pay, 
so a letter went back to Washington, saying : 

“To the best of my knowledge he is not to 
be relied on.” And the letter went on its 
way the same, the very same day, that a tired 
and over-worked woman trudged wearily over 
the road to C , and asked, almost hope- 
lessly, at the post office : 

is dar any letter fur Miss Jane, or Bob ?” 
to receive the almost invariable answer : 

**None to-day.” 

Surely Sharpe forgot the justice due his fel- 
low-man ; forgot the worn, ragged woman, 
and the blind man she had so often led to his 
office, when he sent that letter to Washing- 
ton. 

A fortnight later, another letter came, say- 
ing: ‘Sim Ray is not a creditable witness, 
and a more creditable one must be obtained, 
to reply to the following questions.” Then 
followed a list: ‘Where was the soldier 
when first attacked with the disease? What 
hospital was he sent to?” etc., ete., questions 
which Jeanette had learned by heart, they 
were asked so frequently. 

Three years had passed since the first ap- 
ns was made—three years of alternate 
nope and disappointment to those on the 
farm, and even Jeanette grew tired of wait- 
ing for the decision of the Pension Bureau. 
She had expended much money in postage 
and other necessary expenses, entirely un- 
known to Aunt Tilda, and she felt that her 
scanty purse could ill afford it; but the sight 
of the patient sadness of Aunt Tilda, and the 
thought of her sorrow and bravery, helped 
her to make many a sacrifice. How intensely 
hot that summer was! The sun glared and 
burned relentlessly ; all nature seemed pant- 
ing, parching, for one little shower of rain. 
One scorehing August day, Aunt Tilda 
brought a letter to Jeanette. 

‘Maybe it’s the last, Aunt Tilda, let me 
see,” and she read: 


won't be no mo’ *.” So another en- 








“Str:—In your claim for invalid pensions, No. 
— you are required to furnish the evidence of a 
commissioued officer, or two comrades, stating 
from personal knowledge the origin of disability, 
when and where contracted, how long you suffered 
in hospital,” etc., ete. 


Poor Aunt ‘Tilda dropped dejectedly into a 
chair, and for the first time broke completely 
down. 

«Taint no use, Miss Jane, he’s done tole 
dat ebery time, an’ dar ain't no one ‘ceptin’ 
Jake Haze an’ Dick, an’ dey lib way ober 
yonder at Marse Jim Clark’s, an’ it’s a good 
ten mile from bere, an’ den Mister Sharpe he 
fixed dese affidavits mor'n a year ago; but I 
ain’t gwine to tell dis yeer to Bob, kase he 
ain't peart now nor smart, like he wuz, an’ 
maybe I can slip off rite soon in de mornin’, 
an’ go ober to Massa Jim’s.” 

Then she was off before Jeanette could re- 
ply. It was not ten minutes before she re- 
turned, breathless. 











“Oh, Miss Jane, won't you come down to 


Bob he’s a layin’ on de 
bed a talkin’, an’ a ravin’. I’se nearly dead, 
bekase he’s mighty sick. Oh! come rite 
now !” and she almost dragged her compan- 
ion along. 

Yes, it was too true; Bob, patient, long- 
suffering, hopeful Bob, was wildly delirious. 
Now he was in the camp, talking with his 
comrades, now a little lad in the cotton fields. 
Again he suffered in the hospital, and talked 
of home, and the ‘‘ole woman,” and Jem. 
Then he would beg piteously for bread, say- 
ing not to ‘‘tell Tilda, but I'se so weak and 
hungry I can’t eat corn-bread no more.” 
Then his pension was thought of, and he 
begged Tilda not to ask him to walk again to 
C——, ‘it’s so far, an’ so rocky, an’ de sun's 
so hot.” 

Jeanette could not restrain her tears, and 
Aunt Tilda threw herself on her knees by the 
bedside, in a perfect agony of grief. But it 
was too late for any remedy; hunger and 
poverty had done their work on an already 
shattered frame, and ‘hope deferred” had 
sapped the very life-blood of that faithfal 
heart. 

Towards morning he rallied somewhat, and 
knew Aunt Tilda when she spoke to him. 

‘Gimme our letters, Tilda, seems like may- 
be you'll git de money arter all.” And when 
she brought the box, so eagerly desired, it 
contained only the envelopes\of the letters 
that bad once been of so much value in his 
eyes. Slowly he passed them, one by one 
through his trembling fingers—caressingly, 
one would have thought—then laid them aside 
as if forever. 

‘**Tilda,” and! the voice was feeble and 
broken, ‘‘gimme yer hand. I’se sorry ter 
leave yer all alone, Tilda; Jem is gone, an’ 
all gone; but, Tilda, you've bin my life since 
Icum back, an’ I wanted ter make yer so 
happy when I was free, an’ you would be ef 
we had our money; but then—but then, oh, 
Tilda, ole ’oman, I'm a leavin’ yer all alone, 
an’——” And when the morning sun opened 
the gates of day the weary spirit had gone to 
rest, and Tilda was alone. 

No persuasions could induce her to leave 
the old place. She was, ‘‘Jest waitin’ to 
go,” she said. And when one morning she 
was not seen about as usual, they found her 
with her head resting on ‘*Bob’s box of let- 
ters,” and a look of ineffable quiet on her 
face. She, too, was at rest. 

So did the country reward§ the bravery of 
that loyal son. So there are thousands to- 
day, whose lives are even more pitiful, wait- 
ing for the pensions they so justly earned. 

In far-off Washington, a clerk labels one 
packet of papers: ‘‘Claimant dead, not of al- 
leged disability,” and it is all over. 

Only Jeanette Gordon knows of the sor- 
rows, the hopes and trials of that humble 
couple, who sleep so peacefully, side by side, 
near the old cabin home. 


de cabin, quick? 


A MULE’S OBSTINACY. 


AND HOW IT LED TO A MARRIAGE. 





About two miles from my house, on my 
Dakota wheat farm, stands one tall, lonely 
tree. It is the only object in sight that 
breaks the low horizon, and for many a long 
mile, north, south, east or west, no other tree 
can be found. It stands just on the high 
bank of Smoky river, which goes curling and 
winding across the country westward, and 
close beside it stands Chris Tronsen’s log 
house, built of logs brought down the river in 
the spring time from the North. 


One day, early last spring, | had been to | Gown. 


the next town to get an iron bolt made at the 
blacksmith’s, to replace one that bad been 
broken the day before, and was riding home. 
My mule was loping at a good rate along the 
road which follows the river. And as we 
reached Chris's log house, which bad just 
been newly whitewashed outside, | saw Chris 
sitting calmly on the door step, while Lotta, 
his wife, was lifting the heavy harness, and 
throwing it on to **Yack,” their old white 
mule. 

‘Chris must be either sick or very lazy,” I 
said to myself, *‘to sit and let his wife harness 
the mules.” I did not know much about 
Chris then, but giving him the benefit of the 
doubt, I shouted, in passing : 

**Sick, Chris?” 

Chris shook his head in what I thought was 
a rather sheepish way, and Lotta looked over 
her shoulder and laughed. 

In the hurry of the day’s work, this occur- 
ence slipped from my mind, But some time 
afterward, when I happened to pass their 
place again, I saw Lotta out in the fields driv- 
ing the mules, which were fastened to the 
seeder. This in itself would not have been 


| surprising, for the Norwegian women in the 


Territory, with their vigorous frames and ro- 
bust health, often work with their husbands 
at the out-door labor. But I saw great, ro- 
bust Chris himself paring potatoes outside the 
door. And just as | rose into view from be- 
low the river-bank, he caught up his pan and 
slipped into the house. 

*‘No doubt he is a lazy, good-for-nothing 
fellow,” 1 said to myself, ‘‘who has a thrifty, 
energetic wife, And so he sits down and 
does her light work, while she is out sowing 
the wheat. It might not have a bad result if 
he could be harnessed up with one of the 
mules for a day, and made to work under the 
whip.” 

After that I saw Chris himself at work in 
the field several times. But one evening, a 
week or two later, I passed there again. ‘The 
mules were fastened outside the straw barn. 
The ground had been very wet for two or 
three days past, and of course the mule’s legs 
were fairly coated with sticky mud, which had 
partially dried on. Lotta was bard at work 
over the old white mule, scrubbing and rub- 
bing, scraping and brushing and currying, as 
if her life depended on her success. And 
there, on an overturned barrel, sat Chris, 
much at his ease, calmly smoking his pipe 
and looking complacently on. I remembered 
what I had said to myself before about his 
laziness, and now I added: 

‘*T will just stop for a few minutes, and see 
if the presence of a stranger won't shame the 
fellow into taking off his coat and going to 
work in his wife's place.” 

So I tied my mule to a ring at the corner 
of the house, and walked over to where Chris 
was sitting. He looked up and smiled, and 
said, ‘‘Good-evening” with the same sheepish 
expression I had noticed before. And Lotta 
paused for a moment and stood up, her face 
glowing with the exertion, and laughed—I 
thought she would have done better to give 
her husband a good shaking,—and said it was 
very warm. ‘Then she went to work again, to 
get through, so she said, before dark. But 
do my best, I could not lead the conversation 
to any explanation of the strange state of af- 
fairs, and Chris showed no disposition to take 
hold of the work himself. 

When it was dark, Lotta led the two mules 
to their stalls, and then at last Chris conde- 
scended to rise and fasten the barn door. I 
was sure by their manner, and by Chris’s ex- 
pression when the subject was broached, that 
either he was outrageously lazy, or there was 
some odd explanation of his wife’s doing so 
much of his bard work, while he sat idle. So 
I took pains, as I met one neighbor and 
another here and there about town, to make 
inquiries about Chris. And with one accord 
they all gave the same answers. 

“Had Chris Tronsen a good reputation? ” 

“Yes, very good.” 

‘‘Was he industrious and steady ?” 

‘‘As hard-working and steady as any man 
in town.” 

‘*Did he treat his wife kindly ?” 

“There could be no doubt of it. He was 
as kind-hearted as he was hard-working.” 

‘Then why,” I would ask myself, ‘‘was_his 
wife always ploughing, or rubbing down 
mules, while he looked on and did nothing ? ” 

This all happened in the spring and early 
summer. But it is only about a week ago 
now that I drove over to Chris’s one mild 
evening, to get some bags that I had lent him 
to use in pares. € his grain to the elevator. 

The year’s work was over. The wheat was 
cut, threshed and sold. The barn had been 
buried anew in a mountain of fresh wheat 
straw, which filled the dooryard with its pleas- 
ant, fragrant smell. The mules were tethered 
and browsing near by. 

Lotta and Chris were sitting together on 
the doorstep, talking over the year’s work, no 
doubt, while the sun was setting in a great 
bank of black clouds, from behind which 
streamed out a fire of crimson and gold. 

After Chris had got the bags and thrown 
them into my light wagon, he and Lotta 
asked me into their little parlor, the walls of 
which were simply the inner side of the logs, 
fitted, closed and hewed smooth. There was a 
gay-colored carpet on the floor, and on the 
whole the room was quite cheery and comfort- 
able, and we sat down in the twilight without 
a lamp. After we had talked for some time 
about the crops and prices, and the best way 
of banking up houses in winter, in which Chris 
was greatly interested, I said to Lotta: 

“But you have worked almost as hard as 
Chris this year. You must be glad the sum- 
mer is over.” 

Chris shifted uneasily in his seat. 
laughed. 

«So now I shall tell why it was so, Chris,” 
she said, looking at Chris. 

He only nodded in silence. He apparently 
did not anticipate much pleasure from the re- 
cital. 

“But no,” seid Lotta, ‘‘you shall tell those 
first part, and I shall tell those last part, that 
is how we shall do.” 

Chris a d still more uneasy, and 
laughed nervously, but after a moment's hesi- 
tation, into his explanation of 
what I had so often wondered at. 

‘‘You haf onerly lif here two year?” he 
said. 
--That is all,” I said. 

“‘Well. so this is all happen one year longer 
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ago as that,” he said. ‘*Those time I lif alone 
in sod shanty, and Ruya and Oscar—those 
was the two mule, the last one he named - for 
king of Sweden and Norway, because he is so 
good—they lif in other sod shanty. I haf 
onerly twenty acres broke then, and ready 
for sow seed. Very few neighbor then. On- 
erly Mr. Knudt Qualley and Mr. Petersen 
near here. So then Mr. Jannsen, father of 
Lotta, he come to lif very near—onerly four 
mile away. And sometime I see Lotta on 
Sunday at meeting to Mr. Qualley’s* house, 
and sometimes I go to Mr. Jannsen’s house to 
borrow somethings. Then I go there almost 
efery day to borrow somethings, and Mr. 
Jannsen say: 

‘*‘Mr. Tronsen, you lose 
borrow somethings,’ but I say 
so far to borrow somethings. 

‘‘And almost efery time it was Lotta what 
brought me those things what | came to bor- 
row, and she tells me to come often, She 
say they always very glad to borrow me any- 
things.” 

‘‘Now I can see,” I said, smiling, ‘‘why 
Lotta did not tell this part of the story.” 

“Oh, no,” said Lotta, ‘‘it is not any reas- 
ons at all. Chris he knows why he did come 
so often to see my father, better as I do.” 

*‘Well,” said Chris, continuing, ‘‘so those 
days I were very bashful, and I nefer dare to 
stay for talk with Lotta. I always talk oner- 
ly with Mr. Jannsen. Mr. Jannsen very good 
man,” he added, in explanation, ‘*but I rath- 
er talk to Lotta. But I always afraid, so | 
make believe I go efery day to visit Mr. 
Jannsen and borrow somethings. And Mr. 
Jannsen he think I was his very good friend. 
So he say one day, ‘Chris, I nefer had any 
ones care so much for me before, like you 
does, and come so efery day to talk with me.’ 
So when I sees Lotta, I nefer knows what to 
say, and so I borrow knife, or nails, or shovel 
and go right away. 

‘So one day, atter I go away, I say to my- 
self, ‘Next time I shall go and I shall say, ‘1 


reat time to 
likes to ride 





haf not come to see Mr. Jannsen, I haf come | 


to borrows somethings. | haf come to see 
Lotta, and I shall talk with Lotta.’ But 
when next time comes, | cannot dare to say 
so. And I talks with Mr. Jannsen all times. 
So by-and-by I wants to ask Lotta to be mar- 
ried with me, and come and lif here after new 
house is built. But 1 could not dare to talk 
to her about that. Well, then, so I had saved 
up my money for long time, for build house. 
But Oscar—those mule named tor King of 
Sweden and Norway—he die; those good 
old mule! Poor Oscar! And so I must go 
and take those money, and buy new mule, so 
I buy white Yack.” 


An expression of actual misery settled on | 
his face at this mention of white Jack, and it | 


took him a moment to recover equanimity. 

**Those dreadful mule !” 
continuation. 
eat his oats, he eat his hay, he eat his straw 
bed all night, But he would not lof to work. 
He lof to put his ears up straight, and stand 
up on his front legs, or lie down and roll after 
those harness is on. Sometimes he lie right 
down in furrow and roll, and break harness. 
And fire pour out of his eyes. He are a 
dreadful mule. So I whip him some—not too 
much, I very kind,” he added, at a reproach- 
ful look from Lotta—‘‘and starve him—onerly 
starve him little bit to make him feel sorry for 
been cross. But all no good. He yump and 
bite and kick and sometimes he will 
some works at all. So I could not tell what 
I shall do. One day I is working in field 
near house, with both mules, and he stops and 
puts up his old white ears. ‘Then 
his back heels clear up in the air. 
just going to lie down, but I whip him 


Then he 
oner- 


| ly a little, very easy. So he did not lie 
He stand still | 


He onerly stand still. 
half an hour. First I try to pull him, but he 
stick his hoofs in dirt and pull back. Then 1] 
try to coax him, but those fire come out of his 
eyes, and he snort and stand still. When | 
been got all discouraged, | saw Lotta going 
down those road on ox-team with little broth 
er. Those oxes stop, and I go to road to see 
Lotta. So Lotta laugh and say: 

** Good morning, Mr. ‘Tronsen. Why do 
you and mule stand still all times in field ?’ 

‘Then I say, ‘1 do not know; you must 
ask Yack.” 

‘Then Lotta say, ‘Does those mule willing 
to work ?’ 

**So I say, “those white mule, he will not 
work, he will onerly stand still. I haf puil 
him, and I haf push him, and he will not go.’ 

‘So then Lotta say, ‘Well, I think if I shall 
ask him to go, he will go. Mules and dogs 
and cats love me all times.’ 

**And I say, ‘Weill, I think he will too.’ 


he exclaimed, in | 
‘‘He eat and eat and eat. He | 


not do | 


he throw | 


Now, contagia are living things, which de- 
maud certain elements of Tite just as inexora- 
bly as trees, or wheat, or barley; and it is 
not difficult to see that a crop of a given para- 
site may so far use up a constituent existin 
in small quantities in the body, but essentia 
to the growth of the parasite, as to render the 
body unfit for the production of a second 
crop. The soil is exhausted, and, until the 
lost constituent is restored, the body is pro- 
tected from any further attack of the same 
disorder. Such an explanation of non-recur- 
rent diseases naturally presents itself to a 
thorough believer in the germ theory, and 
such was the solution which, in reply to a 
question, I ventured to offer nearly fifteen 
years ago to an eminent London physician. 
To exhaust a soil, however, a parasite less 
vigorous and destructive than the really viru- 
lent one may suffice; and if, after having by 
means of a feebler organism exhausted the 
soil, without fatal result, the more highly viru- 
lent parasite be introduced into the system, it 
wiil prove powerless. ‘This, in the language 
of the germ theory, is the whole secret of vac- 
cination.— Popular Science Monthly. 





MY RIGHTS. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


Yes, God has made me a woman, 
And I am content to be 
Just what He meant, not reaching out 
For other things, since He 
Who knows me best and loves me most has ordered 
this for me. 


A woman, to live my life out 
In quiet, womanly ways, 
Hearing the far off battle, 
Seeing as through a haze 
rhe crowding, struggling world of men fight through 
their busy days. 





I am not strong or valiant, 
I would not join the tight 
Or jostle with crowds in the highways | 
To sully my garments white ; | 
But I have rights as a woman, and here IT claim my 


right. | 


rhe right of a rose to bloom 
In its Own sweet, separate way, 
With none to question the perfumed pink, 
And none to utter a nay 
If it reaches a root or points a thorn, as 
tree may. 


even & Trost 


rhe right of the lady birch to grow, 
To grow as the Lord may please, 
By never a sturdy oak rebuked, 
Denied nor sun nor breeze, 
For all its pliant slenderness, kin to the stronger 
trees 


The right to a life of my own— 
Not merely a casual bit 
Of somebody else’s life, flung out 
Vhat taking hold of it, ‘ 
I may stand as a cipher does, after a numeral writ. 


The right to gather and glean 
What food I need and can 
From the garnered store of knowledge 
Which man has heaped tor man, 
Taking with free hands freely and after an ordered 
plan. 


rhe right—ah, best and sweetest! 
lo stand all undismayed 
Whenever sorrow or want or sin 


Call for a woman’s aid 
With none to cavil or question, by never a look gain 
said, 


I do not ask for a ballot; 
lhough very life were at stake, 
I would beg for the nobler justice 
‘hat men for manhood’s sake 
Should give ungrudingly, nor withhold till I must 
fight and take 


The fleet foot and the feeble foot 
Both seek the selt-same goal, 

rhe weakest soldier’s name is writ 
On the great army roll, 


And God, who made man’s body strong, made too the 





woman’s soul, 
NOT MUCH OF A DAY FOR 
SHARKS. 


“We were fishing near the Seychelle Isl- 
ands. All at once there appeared, about five 
hundred yards fromthe boat, a shark. I 
should guess it was at least sixty feet long 
It didn’t seem to notice us, but kept right 
along, and finally the canoe ran alongside, 
and hauling off, the man let him have it right 
behind the side fins, and at the same minute 
the men dug their paddles into the water, 
and away the canoe went; and I tell you, my 
boy, it was just in time to save our bacon, as 
the moment the iron struck the fish, it seemed 
to rise like a big island, right into the air. I 
never saw such a sight before; and when it 
came down you'd have thought the bottom 
had fallen out of the ocean, from the whirl 
pool it made, and a wave struck us that would 
have knocked an American boat all to pieces, 
but as itwas, we seemed fora moment to shoot 


| again to the pretty girl who agreed with 


plants cultivated, among which are only 66 of 
a narcotic sort, the remainder being classed 


as deadly poison. 











Wit and Fumor. 





From The Boston Globe. 
A RUSSIAN WAR SONG. 


BY GEORGE B. PERRY. 





. 
We’re coming, Alexandrovitch, at least a million 


more, 


From Kanineshaeja’s bay, and Obskalagouba's shore, 
From Karakouski’s frozen wild, from Tymskaia’s 


plain, 
We’re marching, Alexander, with all our might and 


main. 


From Gatmonschino’s forest, from Tscherborbeskoi's 


vale 


From Wassiagourbska’s blooming fields, from Olym- 


skia’s dale. 


From Kakamajosa’s villages, from Meidouscharski’s 


isle, 
We’re coming, Alexander, the weary rank and file. 


From polysyllabic villages 
down, 


Perchance to rot in Afghanland to gild anew your 


crown ; 


We’re on to Berg-el-Murghab, and Penjschidyeh we 


seek, 
And we’re headed by some generals whose names no 


tongue can speak. 


From provinces and villages whose names before the 


eye 
Look like a heap of consonants all shoveled into “pi.” 
offs and -effs and 


We -arolows and -off-skies, and 


vitches, 
For Holy Chureh and Pious Czar will die in Herat’s 


ditches. 





WouLDN'T DO FOR THE JUDGE. 


Justice of the Peace. It 


After the evidence was all in, 
with a perplexed look, said : 


‘But I do not comprehend, Webster, how 
it was possible for you to steal those chick- 
ens, when they were roosting right under the 
two vicious 


owner’s window, and there were 
dogs in the yard.” 


‘Hit wouldn't do yer a bit of good, Jedge, 
fur me ter ’splain how I cotched dem chick- 
ens, for yer couldn't do hit yerselt ef yer tried 
hit forty times, an’ yer might git yer hide full 
ob buckshot de berry fust time yer put yer 
De bes’ way for you to 
do, Jedge, is fur yer to buy yer chickens in 
when you wants ter commit 
any rascality, do hit on de bench, whar you 


leg ober de fence. 
de market, an’ 


am at home.” 


L°Enrant Trrrisit 
young minister. 
you a ball player before you got good ?” 

Young Minister 


” 


Small Boy.—**Did you 


Anxious Mother. 


Mr. Watergruel any more. Run out and 
play with your sister.” 
Small Boy.—*‘All right, maw! Did you 


play on a base, Mr. Watergruel ?” 


Young Minister.—‘‘No, I generally played 


right-field.” 
Anxious Mother 
run along, Johnnie.” 
Small Boy—with great 


very anxiously 


‘cause father says you're off your base.” 
Anxious Mother sinks through the floor 
Washington Hatchet 


Sue Acreep Wirna Him.—‘Oh, I can't 


sing,” pleaded a young man, who wanted to 


be coaxed before gratitying his auditors. 
**Yes, you can. I’ve heard two or three of 


your friends say so,” persisted the pretty girl 


to whom he had been talking 

He said he couldn't, two or 
more, and then he went ahead, and 
an hour his voice was the most prominent 
thing in the room. 


three 


r'hen he came back, smiling, to the young 


lady. 
‘Ah,” she said, wearily, ‘‘thanks. 
were quite right about the singing.” 
His face clouded, and he 
im. 


“T wear that your wife’s left you, Mr. 
Bliff.” i ‘ 

**Ya-as, “Riah’s gone.” 

**Left for good ?” 

**Ya-as; “Riah’s left for good.” 


| into the air, fell back with a crash, and then **But don’t it make you feel kind of anx- 
came the yell of the man for the rest to look ious 2” = . 
out for the line; but in the confusion it took “Meg ish waee womens of seems ds 
+ ae “ar ¢ é bs 5B af 


|} aturn about a paddle, 


‘So she get off ox-team, and we go out to | 


where Yack stand. ‘Then she put her face on 
Yack's old white face, and she rub his nose 
and talks to him little whiles, and make him 
believe he are very handsome and very kind. 
So then she say: 

** ‘Now, Yack, let me see you plow some 
furrow so nice.’ 

‘So I takes reins, and Yack start and work 
better as he nefer had work before, and she 
walk along and talk to him. So by-and by 
she haf to go away. And after she go away 
we feels very lonesome, but Yack he keep on 
and work hard all day. And that night I gif 
him more oats, and big, soft bed. But he eat 
it all up, efery scrap. Well, he work very 
well for few days, and then he got bad some 
more. So efery time he got bad I drive him 
over to see Lotta. He always willing to go. 
And he be so ugly, and bite and groan, and 
stamp his feet, and wrinkle his nose. But 
after Lotta talk with him little whiles, and 
tell him he very handsome and how he must 
be good and work hard, he get so gentle, and 


run home very fast and be so good. But he 
likes to go and see Lotta too often. Some- 


times he will go efery day. If he cannot go 
to haf Lotta pat him and talk to him, he will 
not work. So when harvest time been come, 
I are very busy, I cannot go to see Lotta 
efery day. It were impossible. I tell Yack 
so, but it didn’t do some good at all. He 
should not work. He onerly bite, and wrin- 
kle his nose and look ugly, and some fire come 
out of his eyes. And while he are ugly, those 
wheat must be cut, or it get spoiled. It are 
those whole year’s work. It must not been 


lost. It ruin me to sit still in harvest, and 
not cut my wheat. But Yack would not 
work. He hate me, and almost eferybody. 


So one evening we went over to see Lotta 
about it. She came out to road to see Yack, 
and rub his nose, and pat him and tell him to 
work. And so I jes’ tole her how it all was. 
I tole her how Yack he ugly at times and 
would not work, because he hate me. [But if 
she talk to him and pat him, then he work. 
[ tell her all about wheat, how it must been 
cut, I tell her I don’t know what to do about 
it—and then I stop. 

‘So then she say she don’t know what to 
do about it. 

‘*So then I get very bold and say : 

‘**Lotta, I long time want to ask you to get 
married with me, but I too afraid you would 
laugh at me. But will you not come?’ 

‘So she look down on ground, and poke 
little stone with her shoe, for long time, and 
by-and-by she say : 

** ‘Perhaps, Chris, by-and-by.’ 

‘***T haf want you to come for efer so long,’ 
I said. ‘But how can | wait now? Yack 
hate me. He will not work for me. I shall 
lose my wheat, for I can get no one to help 
me; they are all busy. So then I shall hat 
no money to build house, and we cannot get 
married at all.’ 

‘Lotta poke the little stone with her foot 
some more, for long time, and look at ground. 
It been got very dark, and eferything so still 
and quiet. 

‘*After awhile she say in very low voice: 

‘* ‘My father been say that Pastor Hofsen 
shall be at our house to see him, to-morrow.’ 

‘That was all she say. Then after a min- 
ute, she turn and run into house. Sol talk 
some more with Mr. Jannsen, and tell him | 
want to borrow one thing more to keep al- 
ways. He very much surprised. He say he 
always thought 1 come to see him, all those 
times. 

**And next day, ———” 

**So if I do not tell the rest,” said Lotta, 
from her corner, ‘‘I shall tell nothing. So 
we been got married those next day, when 
Pastor Hofsen come, and I came here and 
feed Yack, and rub him down and lead him 
when he are cross, and he did work hard and 
saved all those wheat. He lof me very much, 
but when he are very cross, he will not work 
if Chris stay near him at all. Those times I 
drive him. I likes to drive Yack and plow. 
I plenty strong. Chris, he don’t like it, but 
he can’t help hisself. Nobody will buy Yack, 
and we cannot buy some other mule yet. 
But Yack are getting old. He haf lost two 
teeth this summer. So I hope when he is old 
he will not be so ugly, but will get kinder like 
some old people, and then he will love me and 
love Chris too.” 

I confess I do not share Lotta’s faith in 
Yack’s reformation. But I thought the ex- 
planation of ber working in the field now and 
then, while Chris sat idle, was a very good 
one. 


General Miscellany, 





HOW VACCINATION WORKS. 


Pasteur had little difficulty in establishing 
the parasitic origin of fowl-cholera; indeed, 
the parasite had been observed by others be- 
fore him. But, by his successive cultivations, 
he rendered the solution sure. His next step 
will remain forever memorable in the history 
of medicine. I allude to what he calls ‘‘virus 
attenuation.” And here it may be well to 
throw out a few remarks in advance. When 
a tree, or a bundle of wheat or barley straw, 
is burned, a certain amount of mineral matter 
remains in the ashes—extremely small in com- 
parison with the bulk of the tree or of the 
straw, but absolutely essential to its growth. 
Tn a soil lacking, or exhausted of, the neces- 
sary mi constituents, the tree can not 
live, the crop can not grow. 


| foul of some lively old whales in my time, but 


|after it as fast as we 


| her. 


| tore the buttons off my 





| he was high and dry 


| spinach in a large kettle without water. 
| Place it on the stove where it will cook slowly 





and jerked it, and the 
man, overboard quicker than I can think of 
it; and talk about hissing rope! I've been 


it wasn’t nothing to this. 

**The line fairly played tunes, and hissed 
and smoked like a steam engine, we a-pulling 
and it was a 
good thing we did, as ina few seconds the 
fish had taken all the slack, and there came a 
jerk that sent every man to the bottom otf the 
boat, and [ went nearly overboard, and I 
thought the planks had been torn clear out of 


could ; 


‘*At first the bow went under, and when 
the men climbed aft, she was half full of wa- 
ter, and going along ata rate that almost 
coat, from the frie- 
tion. It was a lucky thing for us that there 
was no sea on, for we should have filled in no 
time ; but as it was, we got her head up in 
the air, and off we went, asking no favors of 
any one. 

**We headed right out to sea, 9 matter of 
four miles, and then he changed again and 
struck in shore, and when about a mile off 
the beach we took in the slack, so we gota 


termination. I ain't got no anxieties. She 


won't come back.”— Detroit Free Pres 


‘You have been sick for a long time, 
haven't 
lady to one of her poor, amd uneducated 
neighbors. 

‘*Yes, I have had a tedious time of it. I 
was confined to the house during August, and 
I really thought I had the damonia. 
little better, but I was taken down again in 
November last.” 

‘Did you suffer any in the interim ?” asked 
the lady : 

‘‘No, I did not suffer at all in the interim; 


the pains were all in my stomach.” 


Tue Monru to Courr.—Clara, (shyly.) 
“Of all the months of the year, George, 


dear, which do you think is the happiest one 
for lovers ?” 


George, (of a thrifty nature. )—‘*May is the 


happiest, because it is the cheapest.” 


Clara 


Creorge. 


‘Cheapest ? How ?” 
**It is too late in the season for 


oysters, and too early for ice cream.” 





lance into him, and let him have four or five 
bullets about the head, and to make a long 
yarn short, after a flurry that beat anything I 
ever saw, the shark gave up and rolled over, 
and we got lines on him, and after an hour's 
hard pulling got him aground, and at ebb tide 


like a 
was 


‘Talk about fish—it looked 
big whale than anything I ever saw. It 
about twelve feet high, and about seventy 
feet long. The mouth wasn’t on the under 
side, and it had teeth hardly larger than a 
codfish, and in its throat a curious whalebone- 
like arrangement. I believe they call ‘em 
‘gill rakers,’ but they were used just about as 
a whale used its bone 
to the mouth and kind of strained through the 
‘rakers,’ and so into the throat. ‘The natives 
cut it up and got about ten barrels of oil, so 
the fish paid about two hundred dollars.” 
Philadelphia Times. 


more 


( 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
Spinacu.—Pick over, trim off the roots and 
decayed leaves; wash thoroughly, lifting the 
spinach from one pan of water into another, 
that the sand may be left in the water, and 
changing the water until it is clear. Put the 


until the juice is drawn out, then boil until 
tender. Drain and chop fine. For hali a 
peck of spinach add one large tablespoonful 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper. Heat 
again and serve on toast. (Garnish with hard 
boiled eggs. 


Greens.—The leaves and stalks of young 
beets, milkweeds, dandelions, and narrow 


dock are useful as food in the early spring, 
chiefly for the water and alkaline salts which 
they contain. They should be picked over, 
and washed carefully, cooked in boiling salt- 
ed water until tender, then drained, and seas- 
oned with butter and salt. Vinegar is often 
used with them as a desirable condiment. 
Dandelions should be cooked in plenty of 
water; but other tender greens may be 
cooked, like spinach, in their own juices. 


Roast Veat.—Veal is so dry a meat that 
a moist dressing is almost essential. This 
dressing may be made as follows: One pint 
ot fine bread or cracker crumbs, in which 
have been mixed dry one even tablespoonful 
of salt and one of summer savory or thyme, 
and one teaspoontal of pepper. Chop one 
onion very fine, and add to it, with one egg 
well beaten. Melt a piece of butter the size 
of an egg in a cup of hot water and pour on 
the crumbs. If not enough to thoroughly 
moisten them, add a little more. Instead of 
butter, quarter of a pound of salt pork can be 
chopped fine, and mixed with it. If the loin 
is used, and this is always best, take out the 
bone to the first joint, and fill the cavity with 
dressing. In using the breast bone also, re- 
serve the bones for stock; lay the dressing on 
it; roll and tie securely. Baste often. Three 
or four thin slices of salt pork may be laid on 
top; or, if this is not liked, melt a table- 
spoonful of butter in a cup of hot water and 
baste with that. Allow a full half-hour to the 
pound and make the gravy as for beef. 

Mixncep Veart.—Chop cold veal fine, pick 
ing out all bits of gristle. To a pint bowlful 
allow a large cup of boiling water, a table- 
spoonful of butter and one of flour ; a tea- 
spoontul of salt and a saltspoonfal each of 
pepper and mace. Make a roux with the but- 
ter and flour, and add the seasoning; put in 
the veal and cook five minutes, serving it on 
buttered toast. 





Piants Usep py Man.—The number of 
plants used by man at the present time, does 
not exceed 3000. Of these, about 2500 are 
cultivated in America. The varieties used 
for food do not exceed 600. Of edible fraits 
and seeds there are 100 classed as vegetables, 
100 as roots and bulbs, 50 varieties of grain, 
about 20 of which produce sugar and syrup. 
In addition to this, perbaps 30 kinds will 
yield oil, and six kinds wine. The number 
of medicine-supplying plants is nearly double 
that of the fruit-yielding, amounting to 1140, 
about 350 of which are employed in the vari- 
ous branches of industry. Of the latter, 76 
furnish dye-stuffs, eight wax, 16 salt, and 
more than 40 supply food for cattle. There 
are no fewer than 250 kinds of poisonous 





- ; cases of Chronic Diarrhea. 
small food is taken in- | jts value says 


Advertisements, 
Build Up 


HE human organism and get into condition to 
ward off the diseases which prevail at this season, 
YOU ARE NOT LIABLE to take on Summer 
omplaints when the blood is kept in good condition, 
and there is not another remedy so safe and reliable as 
a corrective for blood impurities as 


i 
Vegetine. 
IT IS USED with marked success in obstinate 
A gentleman who knows 
Value am never without a bottle of VEG 
ETINE in the house at this season. It is a sure cure 


for Chronic Diarrhea.” 
REMEMBER, that if you have Scrofulous or 
Canker Humor about you, the warm weather is sure 


to develop it. Also, don’t forget that you can obtain 


certain relief from these troubles by the use of the old 


reliable remdey, VEGETINE. 










TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION. 





WARRANTED 


CONSUMPTION bas been cuar- 


ed times without number by the time- 


ly use of Downs’ Elixir. It will cure 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 
Lung Fever, and all diseases of the 
Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 
other remedies fail. 
EENRY, JOBNGON & LORD, Prop’s, Burlington, Vt. 
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AK IDNEY-WORT 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-W ort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. It is mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmiess in all cases. 
tw It cleanses the Bleod and Strengthens ard 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
ithfully. 


For sale by all dealers 































and the Bowels move freely and heal 

In this way the worst d@ are di 

from the system. . 2 

PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, Burlington Vt. 


IKiDNEY-WORTH 




















Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney Affec- 
tions, Sore Chest, or pain in any part, local or 
ted, quickly go when a HOP PLASTER 
isapplicd. A powerful stre , and the 
best porous plaster ever known. Made from 
ite) Balsam and the vir- 











we're marching gayly 


Jim 
Webster was brought up before an Austin 
was the same old 
charge that used to bother him in Galveston. 
in, the Judge, 


Small boy — to 
“Mr. Watergruel, were 


“Yes, my boy, I be- 
longed to a ball club when I was at College.” 


“Johnnie, don’t bother 


‘*‘Now 


unction—**Well, I 
thought you had played one of the bases, 


times 
for half 


You 


never _— 


you?” sympathizingly remarked a 


l gota 


a Pleasant, and cures as by Magic. 
. Sold by Druggists & Medicine 
Dealers Everywhere. 


Price, 10, 35 and 75 cts. 
Hikinemen Ce 


hs PROPRIETORS, : 
BS 348 4th Ave. New York. ‘ 
4 
R. KINSMAN’S ELIXI 
1 
ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
wehbe relieve _= infrom one to twenty ntin- 
utes with one thorough application, no matter how vio- 
Jent or excruciating the in. The rheumatic, bedrid- 
den, infirm, crippled, nefvous, neuralgia or prostrated 
with disease may suffer. in ‘se Elixir 
alsords instant ease. Full directions with — 
Sixty-two doses twenty-five cents. For 
gale by all FIRST CLASS DRUGGISTS. Made only by 
F. W. HINSMAN & CO., Apothecaries, 
343 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 
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DARLING'S 
PURE FINE BONE, 
ANIMAL FERTILIZER, 


—AND 


LAWN DRESSING 


Are always reliable. 
avery large amount of Phos. Acid, from Bone, 
Ammonia, from Blood, and Potash, from high 
grade Muriate Potash. KEMEMBER, we use NO 
south Carolina rock or low grade chemicals. Stand- 
ard kept up, and at prices which defy competition 


izer Chemicals at the lowest prices. Bone Meal 
\ for Cattle, Bone for Fowls, and Bone for me 
chanical purposes : 
Our goods are for sale generally throughout New 
ENGLAND. Send for our new circular of 1885. For 
further information address the manufacturers, 


L. B. DARLING FERTILIZER CO., 
PAWTUCEET, R. I. 


Agents in Boston, PARKER & Woop, C. H. THuomr 
SON & Co., and Hovey & Co. 1219 


POTASH. 
A FERTILIZER. 


POTASH FOR MANUFACTURERS, 


Soap Makers, Family use, and for 


ACRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
Superior as a fertilizer to the ordinary Phosphates. 
For sale by 
W. H. CHESSMAN, 9 Centre! St., Boston, Mass 
10tt 


Downright Cruelty. 


To permit yourself and family to 

“Suffer!” 

With 
cured so easily 

With Hop 


sickness when it can be prevented and 
sitters 


Having experienced a great deal of 


“Trouble!” from indigestion, so much so that I 
came near losing my 
Life! 


My trouble always came after eating any food 


However light 
And digestible 


For two or three hours at a time I had to go 
through the most 

Excruciating pains, 

“And the only way I ever got” 

“Relief!” 

Was by throwing up all my stomach contained 


that I had to go 


No one can conceive the pains 
through, until 
“At last 
I was taken So that for three weeks I lay in 

bed and 
Could eat nothing 


My sufferings sv that I called two doctors 


were 


to give something that would stop the pain; their 
Efforts were no good to me. 
At last I heard a good deal 
“About your Hop Bitters ! 
And determined to try them.” 
Got a bottle—in four hours I took the contents 
ot 
One! 
Next day I was out of bed, and have not seen a 
“Sick !” 


Hour, from the same cause since. 

I have recommended it to hundreds of others 
You have no such 

“Acvocate as [I am.” 
Boston, Mass. 

Columbus Advocate, Texas, April 21, ’83. Dear 
Editor :—I have tried your Hop Bitters, and find 
they are good for any complaint. The best medi 
cine I ever used in my family. H. TALENER 


Kendall, Allston, 


Geo 


aa@- None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name. 4017 





DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS, 
Especially for those who desire to procure trees 
of the GREAT NEW QUINCE, 


“MEECH’S PROLIFIC,” 


For planting this spring. Send at once for Cal 
endar, telling of the wonders of this Quince, 
handsome photograph and Circular, giving des 
cription, directions in culture, method of pruning, 
valuable recipes, interesting articles from the 
prese—all free 

MULBERRY Supply Depot of America. 

Every variety of 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 
HANCE & BORDEN, 


RUMSON NURSERIES, 
Rep BANK, N.J., or 31 Fulton St., N.Y 











ABD FE 
at 5 
> Fully equal to the 
veERY BEST best “hand-gath 


\ ered,’’ at less cost. 

)) The closest examin 
j ation invited. 5a 
ples upon application 

( 4 WHITNEY & CO 
rhamton, N. ¥ 


Bingha 


TIMOTHY. 
4), W-N.S, CO. 4- 
Fhamton.N v.07 


4r15 


Gargetine, the Infallible Cure for 


GARGET 


Has stood the test of years. 
Safe, reliable and effective. 
Send for free circular with tes 
i timonials, &c. The wy“ sent 
“MARK post paid for $1. Send by Pos 
. bal Note. rHE GARGETINE 
CO., 48 Congress Street. Boston, Mass. Mention this 
paper 13tay 
] AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 

teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ever 
published upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure and for 
profit. Splendidly illustrated. Practical. 


$1.25 PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


The only weekly Journal in existence which is devoted 
exclusively to poultry. $1.50 per year. Both periodi 
cale to one address, $2. 
H. H. STODDARD, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Hartford, Ct. 








‘ ASPARACUS 

F Aonenosrt 

Aads 

ii ae 4‘ 
NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE.” 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure for 





all our ills, if we only use those within our reach, 
is iully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C. H. 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. In our delic ious gar 
den vegetable, Asparagus, he has discovered 1 
safe and radical cure for all Kidney and Liver 
diseases. It is only after years of study and expe 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 
powers, he has offered it to the afflicted public, 
Try once more and test its wonderful powers, 
Sold by all druggists. Call for MORSE’S 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 
“CHARLES HU. MOKSE, Esg., Proprietor, Hollia- 


ton, Mass. WEEKS & PorrEeR 7E0. C. G 
Win & Co., Boston, Wholesale = » “or 
$e 
can be made selling good, 
useful, everyday oy 
that ple want, i. ¢., 


THE PRoPLes’ CycLor 

DIA (210,000) Vols. sold. RUDPATH'S Unitee see = 
HISTORY (500,000 Vols. sold.) GASKELL’s Compr 
DIUM OF FORMS (213,000 Vols. sold.) THe np 
ATLAS (soon to be issued.) TREASURY OF THoteie. 
Motuer, Home and HEAVEN (New.) THEW auT ; 
—Historical and Actual (about ready.) Active sales’ 


men wanted. 
MARTIN GARRISON « co. 
52t50 7 Milk Street, opposite the P. O., Boston? 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 
Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un. 
surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 








F. A. Brown, Treas. ly23” SALEM, Dra : 





puRpock picon AITTERS. 
WHAT IS IT? 

A strictly vegetable preparation, 

composed of a cheice and skilful 

combination of Nature’s best reme- 


dies. The discoverer does not claim 
it a cure for all the ills, but boldly 


disease arising from a torpid liver, 
impure blood, disordered kidneys, 
and where there is a broken down 
condition of the System, requiring 
a prompt and permanent tonic, it 
never fails to restore the sufferer, 
Such is BURDOCK BLOOD BIT- 





OUR FERTILIZERS contain | 


Also, constantly on hand a full supply of Fertile | 


/TERS. Sold by all druggists, who 
jare authorized by the manufactur. 
‘ers to refund the price to any pur- 
chaser who is not benefited hy 
| their use. 





| PRICE $1.00. 
| FOSTER, MILBURN & CO., Props., 


TO YOUNG MEN. 





; e 
} 


Tae 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRIC! 
COLLEG!I ha at 


free acholarships, each of wl 


tuition. These scholarships w 
young men who can pas 
which is not difficult. The ¢ 
delightful town of Amlw 

| necticut, on a beautif 

a thorough English ed 
Agriculture, Enginees 
many other sciences. 1 
become a practical fa 

study the profession: 1 
and the physical tra gs 


who have entered with | 
j} home not only with a we " 
mind, but strong in bod The per 


those receiving the s« rs 
a year, and an industriou 
sires, a portion of tha 
without interfering wit 
farmer's son, or ar 
good education, shou ij 
| scholarships. For further < ‘ 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Amherst, Mass 


| Wilson’s Spring WhiMletree. 


YOUR HORS! 


N° MORE BRUISING 
é shoulders; no more stiff li 
points or beams, no bre iking | 
or hard jerking to i inyt 
better or str yer % 


"W 





No. 1, for common si ,pr - i 
No. 2, “ medium . 
No. 3, “ largest 
Sent C. O. D., with privileg 
ing >rry these tree th ny ‘ 
the cost. Send for circular Ager “ 


JEROME POTTER, Gen’! Agent 
6tf TIVERTON FOUR CORNERS, RR. 1 
HIGHEST AWARD! 
A Silver Medal, at the 15th ial kx 


of the Massachusetts Chari 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


This old and reliable milli 
strongest, and most durable 


\ 
M i \ 


made. Every farmer or other 
person intending to purcha 
should examine take 
care of itseifin gales, ha 
three oiling places, t 
anti friction ball 

| no oiling, and has no supt 
ower or workmansliy 
com and testimonials 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO) New 


13t12 Agents, Room 17, Ma I gy. B 
IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS 


‘AFETY STEAM ENGINES BES 
i) Railway and Lever Horse Powers, 1 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, D 


which 





Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Kakes, ¢ 
| Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, t e Feed sit 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrow l 





Sulkys, to which any Plough 
Send for Nlustrated Catalogut 
WHEELER & MECLAICK «ca 
Established 1830. Albany ¥. 1 
|} 40t33 





TRADE MARK. 


OAP | 


Never varies, does not contau 
one particle of the adultera 
tions used to reduce the cost o! 


|| PURE GOODS 
| [But DOES possess the FULL 
VALUE of every Legitimate 
| § Washing Quality, which gives 
it every advantage over Soaps 
of doubtful character; practi 
cally recommended by other 
manufacturers in imitating it. 
None should be deceived, how- 
ever, as the word WELCOME 
and the Clasped Hands are 
stamped on every bar. 

i, ELEGANT 

AND 


/BSTYLISH. |. CARDS 


engraved, 10 « a 
Book 


Agents oO \ ' 
samples. Card Co., Walling 1. Cons 
This Company d 














13tl2—13tSept 19 





6teop1s 


Manhood Restored 


causing Premature Deca 


ng tried 


Manhood, &c., ha 


remedy vas disce ered asimple mea 
which he will send FREE tol fe 
Address, J.H.REEV ES, 43 Chatham New York 


52136 


New embossed Chromo Card g 
50 hidden name cards 10¢ b pks l 
Co., Ivoryton, Ct 
40 Elegant oe einen 
Cards, the | 


)pages, 1 





Bro. Jonathan's Jokes 

Postpaid, for'l —) ee “ 

Exccolsior Publishing House, 29 & 31 Beckmandt., New bork 
13t10 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave @ positive remedy for the abo 
thousands of cuses of the worst kit 
bave beencured. Indeed, sostrone ise ‘ teefficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES PREF ’ AVAL 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease. toa sufferer. Give ex 
press & P.O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, is! Fear! St. N.¥ 
26047 


Send six cents for postage wive 
A PRIZE free, a costly box of goods w wil 
help you to more money chit ay tha thing 
else in this world. All, of either sex, succer: 1 fr 
first hour. The broad road to ‘ 
the workers, absolutely sur 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 


UPIUM SLAVERY: 








means of the now « 
ANE, (late Supt’d’t of th 
of N. Y., and author of 





wor.t cases of the Opiam ani Merphi the 
be easily. thoroughly a seeretiy ! 
No pain, nervousness st ‘ 
able cure, endorsed yt 
Quackery, Deceit or Humbu No confinement 
» PAMPHE!D! 


traint, orinterference 
with full particulars, cha 
dorsementa aad testimonia 
securely sealed. Letters in 


Dr. HENKY MH. KANE. 10! 
13t10 





bath st, Nev 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, ONLY $! 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 





KNOW THYSELF. (i 


Great Medical Work on Manhoo 
Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical D 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Y out! 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or ©% 

A book for every man, young, middl 
It contains 125 prescriptions for «!! acut: 


diseases, each one of which is inva 

by the Author, whose experience for 

as probably never before fell to the lot 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful t 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed t 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary 8 
sional—than any other work sold in this 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in ey 
Price only $1.00 by mail, post-paid. [lustra 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal 
author by the National Medical ‘ , 
President of which, the Hon. I’. A. Bissell, « 
ciate officers of the Board the reader is respect! 
ferred. 

The Science of Life should be read by the 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relic! 
benefit all.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom The 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, ps 
guardian, instructor or clergyman.— Argon! 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass, 
may be consulted on all diseases 1 quiring sk 
e mee. Chronic and obstinate discus 


the skill of other physicians 
cialty. Such treated phy BEA 


failure. THYS F 


out an instance 
Mention this paper. 14 
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warrants it cures every form of 
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